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is more vital than the coal industry, 

It lies at the very foundation of 
all human activities and industrial enter- 
prise. In fact, transportation, manufac- 
turing, and all other forms of industry 
depend for success upon the coal industry. 
Great as the demands are during peace 
time, war necessities have added thereto 
until now a very heavy burden is laid upon 
this basic industry. 

The increase in domestic consumption, 
in addition to our ever increasing war 
needs, calls for a greater production of 
coal than ever heretofore recorded in the 
history of our country. It logically follows, 
therefore, that the thousands of mine 
workers employed in and around the mines 

‘a of America are the most important factor 
in coal production. It is upon them, 
more than upon any other element entering 
into the production of coal, that the people 
and the nation must depend for the nation’s 
fuel supply. The fuel demands of the 
nation are so great that their individual 
and collective energy must be exercised to 
the limit or suffering would be experienced 
among the civilian population and the suc- 
cess of our armies jeopardized. 

Coal supplies the energy that makes for 
progress. It is the power behind the war 
machine. The movement of machinery, 


’ ALL essential war industries none 
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AMERICA’S COAL MINERS ON DUTY 


By Wri.i1aM GREEN 
Secretary-Treasurer, United Mine Workers of America 


manufacture of war munitions, sailing of 
ships and transportation of troops are made 
possible only by reason of an adequate 
supply of coal. Behind all this is the army 
of mine workers giving their service in 
mining and shipping coal. Without their 
daring. skill and service coal would re- 
main hidden in the recesses of the earth. 
How wonderful and necessary is the part 
these men play in the industrial, social 
and national life. 

Mine workers are deeply sensible of the 
task which the very nature of things im- 
poses upon them. The demand for pro- 
duction has increased at a tremendous rate. 
More and more coal is the cry which 
comes to them from all sections of America 
as well as from our soldiers across the sea. 
Figures on coal production show how whole- 
heartedly and patriot:cally they are respond- 
ing to that cry. 

Coal production in 1917, was 554,728,000 
tons. This was an increase of sixty-four 
million net tons over the production in 
1916. The estimated requirements for the 
year 1918, are 634,594,000. Great as the 
production was in 1917 and marvelous as 
was the increase shown over the produc- 
tion of 1916, the mine workers are called 
upon to supply eighty million more tons in 
1918 than was produced in 1917. No one 
except those closely associated with the 
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mining industry can fully appreciate what 
this means. It is practically impossible 
to mine and ship this required increase in 
tons of coal during the year 1918. A 
very substantial part of this increase can 
be supplied if the railroads furnish cars to 
the mines so that the mines may operate 
steadily. The maximum mine production 
of coal, especially in the bitumisous fields, 
has never yet been reached because the rail- 
roads have not furnished a one hundred 
per cent car supply. During many weeks, 
the official records of the Federal Fuel Ad- 
ministration show, from eleven to eighteen 
per cent of mine idleness was caused by 
car shortage. The men who mine the coal 
are in no way responsible for this condition 
of affairs. They can only work and serve 
when railroad cars are furnished at the 
mines so that the coal mined can be loaded. 

Before the war there was employed in and 
around the coal mines of the United States, 
approximately one million men. That num- 
ber has now been greatly reduced. More 
than seventy thousand young men have 
been taken from among the men employed 
in and around coal mines through the 
selective draft for military and naval 
service. In addition, thousands more have 
secured employment in munition factories 
and other industries where wages and con- 
ditions of employment were more attrac- 
tive. In the anthracite coal fields there 
were employed in normal times, about one 
hundred and seventy thousand men. Over 
forty thousand have left the mines. The 
working force in this important mining 
section has been greatly depleted. It has 
reached a point where the decided shortage 
of men is keenly felt. 

We have now, therefore, thissituation. A 
much less number of men than were for- 
merly employed in and around the mines 
are called upon to increase coal production 
eighty million tons. A greatly reduced 
working force is called upon to furnish an 
enormous increase in coal tonnage. Facing 
us, also, is the inevitable fact that thou- 
sands more men will be called for military 
and naval service through the newly passed 
man-power act. The productive capacity 
of those remaining will be further taxed. 
It is quite conclusive that their limit will 
be reached and that it will be absolutely 
impossible, during the coming winter, to 
mine and ship coal in sufficient quantities 
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to meet all requirements. As the Federal 
Fuel Administration has well stated in a 
pamphlet issued August Ist, entitled “Fuel 
Facts,’’ “Fewer miners are obtainable than 
last year, but those left at the mines are 
WORKING AS NEVER BEFORE.” 

The'men of the mines are truly putting 
forth every ounce of energy they possess. 
In many sections they have set aside time- 
honored customs. Instead of celebrating 
holidays and holy days, they have gone 
into the mines and mined coal. In many 
mining sections it is customary when a 
miner dies or is killed in the mine that the 
men lay idle on the day of the funeral as a 
token of respect. Throughout the an- 
thracite region and in many sections of the 
bituminous fields this practice has been dis- 
continued. In this and many other ways 
the miners are doing their very best to 
supply the coal the people need. 

The United Mine Workers’ organization 
has contributed very largely to the re- 
markable record made and which is being 
made by the mine workers of the United 
States. From the beginning they have co- 
operated with the federal government and 
the Federal Fuel Administration in full 
measure. The United Mine Workers of 
America has proved to be of great value 
as an organization in stimulating production. 
Through it, literature and appeals to local 
unions have been sent by the federal gov- 
ernment and in this way the army of miners 
has been informed of the nation’s needs. 
Valuable information has been supplied in 
this way. In no other way could they have 
been reached so successfully and the educa- 
tional plan of the Fuel Administration 
carried on among them. 

Those who know the fuel situation view 
the approach of winter with feelings of 
apprehension and deep concern. If the 
winter is severe, approaching that of last 
January, it is feared that people living in 
towns and villages remotely situated from 
mining fields will suffer greatly. Those who 
can, should heed the warning and lay in a 
coal supply now while it can be obtained. 
In addition, in all probability drastic ac- 
tion must be taken by those in control of 
the Fuel Administration in order to con- 
serve the nation’s fuel supply. Non-essential 
industries will, no doubt, be closed in order 
to supply coal to domestic consumers and 
essential war industries. There will be 




















lightless nights and other restrictive meas- 
ures put into effect by the Federal Fuel 
Administration during the coming winter. 
The people will, no doubt, be called upon to 
adjust themselves to situations of this kind. 

The United Mine Workers of America 
have played an important part in carrying 
forward the war program during the past 
year and a half. No other labor organiza- 
tion in America has as many members en- 
gaged in the military and naval service as 
the United Mine Workers of America. I 
repeat, approximately seventy thousand 
members in good standing in the United 
Mine Workers of America have entered the 
service This last number, if mobilized 
separately, would constitute a large and 
formidable army. ‘The International Union 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
district organizations affiliated with it, 
and other subordinate branches have. pur- 
chased two and one-half million dollars’ 
worth of Liberty Loan bonds. There is no 
way of telling accurately the amount of 
thrift stamps and war savings certificates 
purchased by the different branches of the 
organization and the individual members. 
Information received at our headquarters 
shows that the membership of the United 
Mine Workers has done better in the pur- 
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chase of thrift stamps and war savings certi- 
ficates than in the purchase of Liberty Loan 
bonds. The response to appeals from the 
Red Cross, Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, Knights of Columbus, and other 
war service agencies has been enthusiastic 
and commendable. No organization or 
class of citizens has surpassed the record 
made by the United Mine Workers of 
America and its membership in support 
given the government and governmental 
agencies during these trying war times. 

President Wilson emphasized the im- 
portance of the miner in this great world- 
wide war when he declared: 

The work of the world waits on him. If he slacks 
or fails, armies and statesmen are helpless. He, 
also, is enlisted in the great service army. 

The men who work in and around the 
mines, realizing fully the significance of 
this statement made by the President of the 
United States, will serve in the production 
of coal to the full limit of their physical 
endurance. They will neither falter nor 
fail in the performance of their special 
duties. The American people and those 
in charge of the government, as well, may 
count upon the great army of mine workers 
during all the trying days which are to 
come. 





SANITARY CONDITIONS IN LABOR CAMPS 


By Pau, SCHARRENBERG 


HE humanitarian achievements of 
the state of California have for 


years been a source of pride and 
satisfaction to all trade unionists in Cali- 
fornia. 

It is scarcely necessary to relate that, 
with the exception of the minimum wage 
law, the organized labor movement of 
California has either initiated or heartily 
supported every one of the splendid pro- 
gressive measures which are now written 
in the Constitution or the statute books 
of the Golden State. Sometimes undue 


credit is claimed by other elements, but 
when the calcium light of historical truth 
is focused upon the scene, organized labor 
will be found in the center of the struggle 
for progress. 


California, for example, has a Labor 
Camp Sanitation Law which has revolu- 
tionized the housing and living conditions 
for some 75,000 migratory workers. The 
law was placed upon the statute books of 
California through the efforts of the State 
Federation of Labor. 

Strange to relate, however, there is a 
general impression that this law was en- 
acted as a natural sequence of “direct 
action’”’ by the Industrial Workers of the 
World, and resulting in a bloody climax 
at the so-called Wheatland hop field riots 
of August 3, 1913. A brief summary of 
this occurence seems pertinent. 

Growing discontent among the wunor- 
ganized hop pickers over wages, totally 
neglected camp sanitation and absence of 
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water on the Durst hop fields near Wheat- 
land, Yuba county, had resulted in spas- 
modic meetings of protest, and finally, in 
a more or less involuntary strike. There 
were about 2,800 men, women and children 
camped on a low unshaded hill. The es- 
timates for women and children vary from 
1,000 to 1,500. Many of the children 
were very small, some being infants in arms. 
Approximately half the force were aliens, 
interpreters of seven languages having been 
used at one of the mass meetings. At 
five o’clock on August 3, 1913, approxi- 
mately 1,000 pickers gathered about a dance 
pavilion to listen to speakers. Two auto- 
mobiles carrying a sheriff’s posse drove up 
to this meeting and officials armed with 
guns and revolvers attempted to disperse 
the crowd and to arrest upon a John Doe 
warrant Richard Ford, the apparent leader 
of the strike. In the ensuing confusion 
shooting began and some twenty shots 
were fired. T'wo pickers, a deputy sheriff 
and the district attorney of the county were 
killed. The posse fled and the camp re- 
maixed unpoliced until the state militia 
atrived at dawn next morning. Quite a 
number of arrests were made and in the 
end two of the hop pickers, Richard Ford and 
Herman D. Suhr, were convicted of murder. 
Both are now serving life sentences at the 
Folsom state penitentiary. 

So much for the Wheatland tragedy. It 
is no secret that I. W. W. speakers and 
writers have freely claimed that California’s 
splendid achievements in camp sanita- 
tion are wholly and solely due to that 
bloody protest. 

The facts in the case are, of course, 
entirely different. 

At the thirteenth annual convention of 
the California State Federation of Labor, 
held in San Diego, October 7 to 12, 1912, 
delegate John P. McLaughlin of Teamsters’ 
Union No. 85, of San Francisco, introduced 
a resolution containing the draft of a bill 
“regulating the sanitation and ventilation 
in and at camps where five or more persons 
are employed.” 

The resolution was favorably reported 
by the Committee on Law and Legislation 
and unanimously adopted by the convention. 

The fortieth session of the California 
Legislature began on January 6, 1913, 
and on January 16, by request of the writer, 
who was the representative of the State 
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Federation of Labor, Senator Flint of Hol- 
lister introduced the Labor Camp Sanita- 
tion bill, known as Senate bill No. 343. 
The bill met with some opposition, was 
amended several times, but finally passed 
the Senate and the Assembly. It received 
the approval of Governor Hiram W. Johnson 
on May 29, and went into effect on August 
10, 1913. 

Thus it will be seen that the Camp 
Sanitation law went into effect just seven 
days after the unfortunate occurrence on 
the Wheatland hop fields. It had been 
enacted through the constructive and pains- 
taking efforts of the bona fide organized 
labor movement, as represented in the State 
Branch of the American Federation of 


‘Labor. 


Under the terms of Section 6 in the Camp 
Sanitation Act, it was made the duty of 
the State Board of Health to enforce the 
law. 

Under the terms of Section 7 of the Act 
creating the State Commission of Immigra- 
tion and Housing, the commission was 
given authority “with the object in view 
of rendering to the immigrant that protec- 
tion to which he is entitled’ to “inspect 
all labor camps within the state.” 

This authorization and the further fact 
that a large number of immigrants were 
involved in the Wheatland affair, early 
brought the State Immigration and Housing 
Commission in close touch with the en- 
forcement of the Camp Sanitation law, and 
with the consent of the State Board of 
Health, the commission soon entirely as- 
sumed the task of enforcing the law. 

In 1915 it was shown that over one-half 
of the inhabitants of California labor camps 
were immigrants and the legislature then 
formally transferred direct powers of en- 
forcement from the State Board of Health 
to the commission. 

The writer has been a member of the 
California Commission of Immigration and 
Housing since its inception. It has been 
his particular duty to supervise the activi- 
ties of the commission relating to labor 
camp sanitation. 

Up to January 1, 1918, the commission's 
inspectors have inspected 4,239 different 
labor camps within the state, and made 
2,720 reinspections. A practical and com- 
prehensive pamphlet on Labor Camp Sari- 
tation and Housing has been issued by the 

















commission to aid the operators of these 
camps in the installation and maintenance 
of sanitary camp equipment. The pam- 
phlet contains photographs, detailed plans, 
specifications and bills of material which 
enable any practical carpenter to install 
model bunk houses, dining quarters, shower 
baths, toilet facilities, garbage incinera- 
tors, etc. This practical and specific as- 
sistance has so appealed to operators of 
camps that the commission has met with a 
splendid response in its campaign for im- 
provement. 

While it has been necessary to criminally 
prosecute a few operators of camps, on the 
whole, general improvement has _ been 
brought about without resort to the courts. 

During 1917 alone, 1,003 camps were 
covered by the commission’s inspectors. 
These camps were equipped to house 
43,125 men, women and chldren. Of this 
number 306 camps, housing 12,179 la- 
borers, were determined to be _ insani- 
tary, and were cleaned up by order 
of the commission. In most cases it was 
merely necessary to issue the order; but 
in five instances it was found expedient to 
institute prosecutions for violation of the 
law, and in each of these five cases the 
camp operator was convicted and fined. 

Over 40 per cent of all the camps in- 
spected have, with the aid of the commis- 
sioner’s inspectors, been brought up to a 
standard exceeding even the requirements 
of the law, and the last year’s inspections 
show that 74 per cent of the camps were in 
compliance with the law—whereas the 
original inspections in the first year showed 
that only 34 per cent of the camps were up 
to the standard. 

Obviously all laborers in these camps, 
whether foreign born or native born, have 
been benefited. For instance, the thousands 
of workers in the lumber camps are now 
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housed in spacious and cleanly bunk houses 
and enjoy the advantages of social rooms, 
screened and sanitary dining quarters and 


shower-baths—things unheard of in the 
old, easy-going days when these migratory 
workers, unprotected by organization, were 
housed in quarters far inferior to those 
maintained for the horses. On the other 
hand, the benefits to the employer in the 
way of increased efficiency and good will 
are so obvious as to need no mention. 

Scores of letters, on file with the com- 
mission, have been received from large 
employers of labor expressing satisfaction 
in the increased efficiency of their working 
force as the result of higher living standards. 

It is a significant fact that while the 
lumber regions and construction camps of 
the Pacific Northwest have had a long 
series of labor difficulties, California has 
been singularly free from any such dis- 
turbances since the camp sanitation policy 
has been in force. 

The national government, acknowledging 
the value of the work done in California, 
is conducting similar activities in the north- 
west under federal control, and is using 
the commission’s camp sanitation pam- 
phlet for its standards. Thus the national 
government, at public expense, is doing 
in the northwest what for over four years 
the state of California has been doing at 
state expense. For four years the state of 
California has been carrying on those 
activities which are now declared absolutely 
essential as a war measure. 

This, it is modestly submitted, is indeed a 
testimonial to the great labor movement 
which initiated the first law for sanitary 
conditions in labor camps. Surely, these 
matter of fact accomplishments of a few 
years should be an inspiration and en- 
couragement to the organized and unor- 
ganized workers everywhere. 





IN FLANDERS’ FIELDS 


By CoL. JoHN McCrRAE 


In Flanders’ fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place, and in the sky 
The larks still bravely singing fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 
We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders’ fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe, 

To you from falling hands we throw 

The torch—be yours to hold it high. 

If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep tho pcppies grow 
In Flanders’ fields. 











| ABOR’S DAY 


By Frank P. WALSH 


Joint Chairman National War Labor Board 


Eprror’s Note—Mr. 


The Federationist, but it was received too late for publication in that number. 


Walsh wrote this article for the Labor Day edition of 


The article 


is so valuable, however, and so full of fact, that it would be of interest and importance at any 
time. Mr. Walsh views the industrial situation from an exceptional vantage point and what 
he has to say in this article will interest every trade unionist. 


ABOR Day, 1918, is a day which 
American wage-earners will celebrate 
with a good heart. They will cele- 

brate it with the slogan officially adopted 
for it by the American Federation of Labor— 
“Win the War for Freedom”—knowing 
that it is industrial freedom as well as 
political freedom to which the American 
government is officially committed. Labor 
Day, 1918, may confidently be taken, 
I believe, as marking a definite step in a 
silent and peaceful revolution which is 
sweeping this country in favor of the 
traditional policies for which organized 
labor has so long contended. 

Not so much, I fear, could have been 
said for Labor Day, 1917. At that time 
labor had, it is true, many notable vic- 
tories to record, but they were too often 
mere defensive victories. The movement 
to break down legally established safe- 
guards for labor, especially for women and 
children, had been effectively halted. The 
abuse of the injunctive process had been 
denounced by federal law. Conditions 
everywhere had been immeasurably im- 
proved. Yet labor’s position on the whole 
was still precarious. Though wage-earners 
had a reasonable assurance that selfish 
interest would not be permitted ruth- 
lessly to take advantage of them, they could 
not feel confident that their rightful posi- 
tion in the commonwealth would be recog- 
nized. 

One outstanding fact, however, gave 
promise of more to come. That was the 
government’s agreement with the unions 
on cantonments and other government 
work guaranteeing union recognition and 
union standards. This has since been 
extended in the agreement of the Ship- 
ping Board, with its 550,000 shipbuilders, 
of the War Department with its machin- 
ists, in the trend of the mediation pro- 
posals made in labor disputes within gov- 
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ernment departments (as imstanced by 
the award of the Shipping Board in the 
Great Lakes Seamen’s case) and in many 
others. 

In the principles and policies of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, officially pro- 
mulgated by President Wilson, most of 
the basic trade union principles were an- 
nounced as the axioms governing the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. These prin- 
ciples were established by a wise govern- 
ment, supported by an increasingly en- 
lightened public opinion, because no others 
were adequate to meet the enormous de- 
mands of war time democracy. What was 
inevitably coming to Jabor through Jabor’s 
own efforts, came more quickly because 
the war was speeding up the processes of 
evolution. The war forced the nation 
to face the facts; and facing the facts the 
nation saw the need of treating with labor 
as an equal and granting to it a measure 
of industrial justice. 

I have said that his change amounts 
to a step in a silent revolution. What 
has happened, I think, is this: The nation 
has begun definitely to assert the absolute 
right of a human being to the labor of his 
hand and brain, even when that right 
conflicts with the accumulation of wealth. 

I need hardly say to trade unionists 
that this right has never received such 
general recognition either in the law or in 
the conscience of the nation as it has since 
our country entered upon this righteous 
war. There has, generally speaking, been 
no law and no principle requiring an em- 
ployer to deal justly with his employes. 
There has been no law which the employe 
could invoke even to secure himself a decent 
living, though there were a multitude of laws 
which the employer cauld invoke to pre- 
vent him from getting it. 

The whole framework and spirit of our 
laws, inherited from the dead past, have 

















been designed primarily for the protection 
of so-called property rights. According 
to the theory which was thus handed 
down to us, the chief function of government 
has been to protect property while leaving 
human beings free to acquire it. In practice, 
as we know, the function of government 
under this dispensation has only too often 
been the protection of property owners in 
the exploitation of human life. For ex- 
ample, I take this from the plea of an at- 
torney for a violently anti-union shop, in de- 
fense of the odious “individual contract,” 
designed to deprive the workers of their 
chief weapon for the securing of satis- 
factory wages: 

“The right to make such a contract was an inci- 
dent of employment and was part of the Censti- 
tutional rights of personal liberty and private 
property which can not be impaired by legislative 
action,” etc. 

Now, this theory of government and 
law was doubtless admirably suited to 
the conditions of the time for which it 
was formulated, when the world was just 
emerging from feudalism. Land, including 
that held by the privileged classes, was 
plentiful, and industry was still largely a 
matter of individual handicraft. But with 
the industrial revolution which soon over- 
took the European and American world, 
millions of persons were taken from the 
soil and cooped in dingy factories, ‘their 
lives, under economic stress, placed as 
absolutely in the keeping of the industrial 
employers as they had previously been in 
the control of the feudal lords. But 
whereas the feudal lord would scarcely 
have permitted any of his retainers to 
starve on his estate, the industrial em- 
ployer often felt no such personal responsi- 
bility. 

For the tradition which made property 
the peculiar ward of the state also con- 
structed a theory to free the property 
owner from responsibility for the human 
beings he exploited. The law of supply 
and demand was exalted as the great 
king, before whom employer and employe 
alike must bow. And this king was above 
the law. His person was sacred. You 
could not fine him or jail him for his crimes, 
for the reason that you could not lay 
your hands on him. Yet by subtle com- 
binations and manipulations the owners 
of property busied themselves to repeal 
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the law of supply and demand by the 
rebate system and the like, which sup- 
pressed free competition in the world of 
business and industry. “Supply and de- 
mand” was dethroned where it prejudiced 
property, but maintained in tyrannical 
power where it prejudiced human life. 

Again, “private property” invented a 
special set of ethics to absorb its moral 
responsibility toward human life. ‘Every- 
body for himself in this world,” the alibi 
goes, “and the devil take the hindmost.” 
This is the law of the jungle, the primitive 
law which education has supplanted. 

But the jungle law not only said that 
everybody is fair prey for everybody else, 
but also everybody’s property. Property 
and life were alike thrown into the scramble. 
The jungle has no elaborate set of laws, en- 
forced by an organized police, for the pro- 
tection of property. That is the creation 
of our modern civilization, which has 
repealed the jungle law where it relates to 
property and maintained it where it relates 
to human life. 

Here are two so-called laws—the law of 
supply and demand and the law of the 
survival of the fittest—repealed by prop- 
erty to protect wealth and maintained 
by property to exploit human life. You 
can not have it both ways. If the law of 
supply and demand does not operate as 
against property, then it shall not operate 
as against human life. If you proclaim 
the jungle law in relation to life, then we 
must proclaim it in relation to property. 

During the hearings of the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations we put to 
large owners of industrial properties this 
simple question: “Who is responsible for 
the human suffering from which wealth 
sometimes draws its dividends?” The reply 
was that the executive managers of the 
properties determined the labor policy. 
And these managers replied that it was 
their duty to secure dividends for the in- 
vested capital. Somewhere between the 
two responsibility always seemed to evapo- 
rate. 

But the conscience of the nation is coming 
to understand that this dodging of respon- 
sibility can not be permitted to continue. 
Either property is responsible for the health, 
working hours and living conditions of 
its employes, or it is not. If it is, it must 
be made to accept that responsibility. If 
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it is not, then the responsibility will be 
taken by some one lese—by the state or 
by the workers themselves—and along with 
the responsibility they might also take the 
property. 

I make no attack on private property 
as property. I am merely recording that 
the nation will not longer permit property 
rights to take precedence over human 
rights. Where humanity and property come 
directly into collision, as in the worker’s 
demand for a fair wage, humanity must 
have the right of way. The rights of prop- 
erty begin where the rights of human 
beings to wholesome and happy living 
leave off. 

During arbitration proceedings in in- 
dustrial disputes where the living wage 
has been demanded, we have familiarly 
met with two types of demurrer. The 
first is: ‘“This raise in wages would cut 
down profits and hence confiscate property.” 
The second is: ‘This raise in wages would 
put us out of business.” The simple 
sense of equity is beginning to throw both 
demurrers out of court. In the first case 
you have the simple collision of human 
rights and property rights. And though 
the law commonly protects property in 
all it can get, simple justice denies its 
right to get anything at the expense of 
the health and happiness of human beings. 
A living wage to the workers is a first lien 
on all industrial property. This is fast 
becoming a law in the public conscience, 
and it will soon become a rule of conduct 
among men. 

The second demurrer is even less fit 
for a civilized society to entertain. The 
industry which can not pay a living wage 
has no right to exist. It is the worst of 
profiteers. It is profiteering in human blood 
and tears. If private enterprise can not 
pay a living wage, then public enterprise 
will 


Hitherto, while property has been pro- 
tected by an intricate structure of law, 
the most elemental of human rights, the 
right to a decent living, has been almost 


a stranger to our laws. For decades labor 
unions were prohibited by stringent laws, 
and strikes were prosecuted as criminal 
conspiracies. Material wealth has been 
the peculiar ward of the law. Human 
life, deprived even of the weapon of con- 
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certed action, has had to look out for 
itself. 

And although the legal interpretation 
has altered somewhat in the last. few de- 
cades, the old concept still dominates 
many minds, even while the executive 
branch of the government is vindicating the 
right of workers to freely organize in any 
from they see fit. There are still others 
who, by economic necessity, would under- 
mine and destroy this right, through the 
iniquitous ‘individual contract” ; who would 
oblige countiess thousands of women to 
work exhausting hours in unwholesome 
surroundings, upon the plea that any 
interference with such reprehensible prac- 
tices would be a deprivation of property 
“without due process of law’’; or to rob 
the little children of their Heaven-born right 
to a happy childhood, by sapping their 
little bodies of strength in the miserable 
surroundings of a factory, again contending 
that if not permitted to carry on this cruel 
practice their constitutional property rights 
are being invaded, or that the much- 
punctured theory of “states rights’ is 
being strangled. 

But against this grotesque inequity in 
our social framework a revolution, I think, 
has begun to take place in the public con- 
science. I believe the critical moment in 
this peaceful revolution will be dated by 
historians in the year 1918. A _ similar 
revolution, let us remember, came over 
America in relation to chattel slavery 
somewhere between 1845 and 1855. It 
took several years more, including four 
years of bloody warfare, to enact the popu- 
lar demand into law, because of the stub- 
born resistance of the property interests 
affected. 

In regard to chattel slavery the sense of 
justice asserted a human right supple- 
mental to, even defiant of, the rights 
recognized by existing law. A similar proc- 
ess, I firmly believe, is taking place now in 
relation to economic serfdom. But we 
shall not meet the stubborn resistance 
which had such tragic results half a century 
ago. 

The National War Labor Board incor- 
porated in its statement of prigciples and 
policies provisions to protect human rights, 
and these were affirmed and promul- 
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gated by President Wilson. They read 


as follows: 

“The right of workers to organize in trade 
unions and to bargain collectively through chosen 
representatives is recognized and affirmed. This 
right shall not be denied, abridged, or interfered 
with by the employers in any manner whatsoever. 
Employers hould not discharge workers for mem- 
bership in trade unions, nor for legitimate trade- 
union activities. 

The right of all workers, including common 
laborers, to a living wage is hereby declared. In 
fixing wages, minimum rates of pay shall be es- 
tablished which will insure the subsistence of .the 
worker and his family in health and reasonable 
comfort.” , 

Faithfully applying these provisions, the 
members of the board, both those repre- 
senting the workers and those representing 
the employers, have in every case coming 
under its jurisdiction where men were dis- 
charged for joining unions or for union 
activities, ordered them returned to their 
employments with full pay for all time 
lost, and under the other provision have 
set a fixed minimum wage for the commonest 
form of labor. If- these minima are not 
exactly uniform, it is because the board 
has wished to avoid even a semblance of 
injustice. But the important fact is that 
in each instance the right to a living wage 
has been affirmed by word and deed. 

What is still more important, the evi- 
dent justice of the board’s awards has 
set a precedent which employers, in agree- 
ment with their men are now voluntarily 
following: Clear thinking employers are 
coming to appreciate increasingly the moral 
weight and practical economy of accepting 
the board’s awards as a standard for the 
country. The impulse will spread until, 
I beleive, you will see the greater part of 
industrial America standardized in recog- 
nizing the just demands of labor. _ 

But although many of these gains have 
come to labor through the far-sighted 
wisdom and agency of the United States 
government, I would not have you sup- 
pose that I think of them, as some of your 
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enemies try to make them appear, as 
favors given to suppliants. They are granted 
only as a right long overdue. But if 
America is coming to see that they are 
rights, it is because the trade unionists of 
America struggled for years to assert them 
vindicating them bravely against all the 
claimed authority of political economy, 
as well as the legalistic barriers erected 
by kept lawyers. 

What you saw clearly so many years 
ago the country is only now coming fully 
to understand. The right to live, decently, 
wholesomely and joyously, was at one time 
unknown alike to our law and to our pro- 
fessors of political economy. It is one of 
those great truths which, in the language 
of the Bible, were hid from the wise and 
prudent and revealed unto “babes’”—the 
workers struggling ofttimes without educa- 
tion for this chance to live. 

Nor do I want you to think that I sup- 
pose the mere adoption of rules of conduct 
or the enactment of laws will fulfill this 
moral revolution. These at best register 
the conscience of the community and pro- 
vide a weapon for a last resort. The rights 
of labor must be asserted and maintained 
by the wage-earners themselves through 
democracy iv industry. Fair division of 
the product of labor will be made a fact 
only by the action of labor. 

Laws, if they have any place whatever, 
must reflect the rights of the workers and 
must never be permitted to become weapons 
for balking them in attaining them. 

But the only final and sure guarantee is 
industrial democracy. For the protection 
of the workers, as well as for the welfare 
of the nation, you must continue to or- 
ganize your unions, strong and liberal, 
fearless and far-seeing. 

Permit me, then, to join with you in 
celebrating this Labor Day as a day of 
promise that the right to dividends shall 
never again be paramount to the right to 
live. 





When I say that nobody is allowed to stand in the way, I don’t mean that they 
shall be prevented by the power of the Government but by the power of the American 
spirit. Our duty, if we are to do this great thing and show America to be what we believe 
her to be, the greatest hope and energy of the world—then we must stand together night 
and day until the job is finished.—President Wilson. 





THE ROCHDALE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
OF ILLINOIS 


By JoHnN WALKER 
President, Central States Cooperative Society 


HE unnecessary and outrageously high 

cost of living which is pinching so many 

of the poorer paid of the working people 
of our country at this time, indeed making 
it difficult for the skilled workers who get 
comparatively good pay, to buy the neces- 
saries of life for themselves and their fami- 
lies as well as its effect on the war situation, 
creating discontent, division and indus- 
trial unrest amongst the people, which is 
a source of continual weakness to our gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of the war, 
and is a continual menace, threatening 
the shutting down of important needed 
war industries, by strikes of the workers 
to increase their wages so that they can 
live decently, is of more than ordinary im- 
portance at this time, and is commanding 
the grave and serious attention of not alone 
the workers themselves, but of every good 
citizen of our country who is concerned 
for the success of our government in this 
war. 

In order to prevent profiteering and 
keep down the cost of living; in order to 
minimize, and if possible eliminate alto- 
gether, the cause for industrial unrest on 
this score, the government has appointed 
commissions for controlling and fixing the 
prices on food, wheat, meat, fuel, clothing, 
wool, housing, rent, railroads, steel, lumber, 
copper, oil and cotton—in fact, commissions 
dealing with almost every material essential 
in life and for war needs. These commissions 
are continually investigating, fixing rates and 
changing them, establishing new condi- 
tions, modifying old ones, and recommending 
new remedies; but, notwithstanding this, 
profiteering is still going on apace. People 
are being mulcted daily more and more 
by the profiteers; attributable, using the 
laniguage of the Federal Trades Commission 
itself, ‘‘to the inordinate greed and bare- 
faced fraud of the employing and business 
interests of our country.” 

This same vicious and unjust extortion 
was practiced on the people by the profi- 
teers prior to the war, except that it was 
not practiced as raw and as barefaced, or 


quite to as great a degree as it has been done 
since. 

They did this because of this same selfish- 
ness and inordinate greed and because the 
business and employing interests of the 
nation have been thoroughly educated in 
the different methods of manipulation and 
jugglery by which it could be done, and 
they have been thoroughly organized so as 
to be able to do it effectively—while on the 
other hand the people, particularly the 
working people were in ignorance largely 
as to what was being done to them, and 
how. As they were entirely unorganized in 
this respect, they were at the mercy of 
these modern commercial pirates. 

It is not a new evil or is it confined to 
our country alone. Earnest men and women 
everywhere in the world, have given their 
time to its study and solution on a just 
basis in the past and in practically every 
country in the world, except our own, 
substantial progress has been made in that 
direction, and some little progress has been 
made in our country. 

The people have found by experience 
that there is no possible way to adjust it 
permanently on the basis of honesty ex- 
cept through the establishment of an or 
ganization composed of the men and women 
who are being delt with unjustly on the 
present basis. 

They know that as long as a merchant has 
a legal right to charge any price for his 
wares that he can either induce or compel 
the consumer to pay him; that unless they 
are able to inform themselves and estab- 
lish and maintain an organization that has 
resources and is powerful enough to require 
him to do business on an honest basis, or to 
do that business for themselves, the mer- 
chant will continue to charge them more for 
the goods they buy than they should pay. 

And this is not confined entirely to work- 
ing people—to men and women buying 
the necessaries of life; the public utility 
corporations, steam and electric railroads 
and steel corporations, steamship corpora- 
tions, Standard Oil, heating and light cor- 
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porations and gas companies, and other 
institutions that consume large quantities 
of coal, many years ago had to buy their own 
coal mines, equip them, and develop them, 
so that, if necessary, they could get what 
coal they needed at the actual cost of pro- 
duction out of their own mines, in order to 
compel the coal operators who were ex- 
clusively in the coal business to sell to them 
coal, at a reasonable price. They are main- 
taining those mines in that way under those 
circumstances today, and for that very 
reason; in fact, these corporations going 
into the coal business in that way and for 
that reason practically control the coal 
industry at this time. That is one of the 
immediate effects of the establishment of 
cooperative stores in amy community. 
Knowing that the consumers will im- 
mediately go to the cooperative store, if 
they charge exorbitant prices, the retail 
merchants in that community always re- 
duce their prices immediately on the 
establishment of cooperative stores. 

It is something over fifteen years ago 
since the Illinois Mine Workers in the annual 
conventions of their state organization 


began considering the question of starting 


cooperative stores. To begin with, some 
small stores were started and operated 
on the “buy and sell at cost” basis. These 
stores never did amount to anything in the 
way of building up an organization; as gen- 
erally, the other merchants reduced their 
prices to the same figures as the small store, 
and as that left no material incentive for 
anyone to trade in the small store, and the 
need for a permanent consumers’ organi- 
zation was not taught, generally its cus- 
tomers left it and finally it went out of 
business. ° 

Some stores were started and called 
cooperative stores, that gave unlimited 
credit and sold cheap; these generally lasted 
about a month or six weeks. The dis- 
honest ones got the capital stock and the 
others were told “that proves the failure 
of the cooperative movement.” 

Wherever unsecured credit is given it 
positively means failure every time. Other 
stores were started on a joint stock company 
basis and called cooperative stores. Some 
of these went out of business; some of them 
became reasonably well-to-do corporations, 
but neither of them were really cooperative 
institutions. 


About six years ago, a real cooperative 
store was started in Gillespie, Illinois. 
It started out with 22 members and was put 
on the Rochdale basis, which is to sell at the 
same prices as the other merchants, and 
pay back to each member every three 
months, on the basis of the amount of pur- 
chases each made, whatever surplus there 
was after paying the running expenses, 
4 per cent interest on their share and loan 
capital, and putting a small amount in the 
reserve fund to build up and extend the 
business or meet emergency. 

They have an auditing committee of 
three. One audits the accounts for Monday 
and Tuesday; another for Wednesday and 
Thursday and another for Friday and 
Saturday, and then they all meet on Sun- 
day and check up on each other. 

The manager or other officers who handle 
any of the finances, or have any of the prop- 
erty in their custody, are properly bonded; 
they take inventories every three ‘months; 
take every precaution to see that those 
responsible for the keeping of accounts 
are honest; that no bills are held back; 
every account must be up-to-date; they 
run their business economically; their mem- 
bership patronizes their store loyally, and 
today they have a membership of 325; 
their total capital or resources is something 
like $50,000 and they do a little better than 
$50,000 worth of business every quarter. 

During this time they have paid back 
to their membership in dividends on the 
basis of the amount of purchases each 
made at least $50,000; paid 4 per cent 
interest on their share and loan capital, 
and put about $10,000 in their building 
and reserve merchandise funds. The cost 
of living in the town of Gillespie as a result 
of this store being established there, has 
easily been reduced 15 per cent generally, 
although the cooperative store does not get 
credit for it from most of people. 

The three hundred twenty some odd 
members are the heads of families, and 
not only are they members of this organ- 
ization, but all the members of their 
families—their wives and children are 
members as well; they have their monthly 
meetings, their yearly celebration, and 
their summer outing, where they all mingle 
together; have music, dancing and singing, 
as well as everything to eat and soft drinks, 
interspersed with speaking, reading of papers 
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as well as the distribution of pamphlets, 
leaflets and books on the cooperative 
movement, and they are now one of the 
most potent and beneficial influences in 
the interest of the common people of that 
community. 

The cooperative movement in addition 
to its helping in the material things is an 
enlightening and humanizing influence. It 
has also increased the strength and in- 
fluence of the labor movement. We now 
have about 70 stores in operation in Illinois; 

ractically all of them on the same basis. 

e following are the names of a few others 
typical of the average store, giving an idea 
partially of the benefits that have been 
brought to the membership through them. 

The Schram City Cooperative store with 
60 members in existence for four years and 
nine months, has paid back in dividends to 
their members on the basis of the amount 
of purchases each made, about $10,000; 
paid about $600 interest on their share 
and loan capital; have about $1,400 in 
their Merchandise Reserve fund; are doing 
about a $14,000 business quarterly; have 
total resources of $9,861.48. 

The Witt Cooperative Store has been in 
existence a year and six months; they have 
paid back in dividends to their members on 
the basis of the amount of purchases each 
made during that time, about $9,000; paid 
about $800 interest on their share and loan 
capital; have $2,735.98 in their merchandise 
reserve and reserve building funds; they do 
about a $28,000 business quarterly; total 
resources, $27,388.18; total membership, 301. 

The Freeburg Cooperative store has been 
in existence three months. They paid 
back to their membership in dividends, on 
the basis of the amount of purchases each 
made, $623.25; have in their reserve mer- 
chandise fund $367.16; paid interest on 
their share and loan capital $192.75; total 
resources $15,897.89; have 163 members; 
they did a little over a $13,000 business for 
the first three months. 

The Staunton Cooperative store in its 
first quarterly report after going on the 
Rochdale cooperative basis, shows that 
they paid their members a 10 per cent divi- 
dend on the basis of the amount of purchases 
each made for that quarter, amounting to 
$1,644.84; paid interest on their share and 
loan capital $132.16; put $48.42 in the 
reserve fund; their total resources are 
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$35,084.01; their business for the quarter 
was $36,376.31; they have 381 members. 

The Danville Cooperative store in their 
fourth quarterly report for the three months 
ending July 1, 1918, made a clear saving 
of $1,370; paid a dividend to their members 
on the basis of the amount of purchases 
each made of 6 per cent; added to the gen- 
eral reserve fund $109; put in their reserve 
merchandise fund $706; total resources, 
$6,186; total sales for the three months, 
$13,650; they have 135 members and five 
employes. 

Up until May, 1918, the cooperative so- 
ciety of Sesser, Illinois, has been in exist- 
ence since October 29, 1916. They have 
paid back in dividends to their members on 
the basis of the amount of purchases each 
made $4,367.10 and have a balance in their 
reserve fund of $2,070.75. 

The Virden Cooperative store has been 
in existence a year. They paid back to 
their members as dividends on the basis 
of the amount of purchases each made about 
$8,000; paid interest on their share and 
loan capital $520.55; had about $1,000 
in their reserve fund, and they did about 
$27,000 worth of business quarterly; total 
resources are a little over $17,000. 

The Nokomis Coope~ative store has been 
in business about a year. They paid back 
$3,000 in dividends to their members on 
the basis of the amount of purchases each 
made; have about $1,000 in their reserve 
fund; paid about $500 interest on their 
share and loan captial; total resources about 
$15,000; quarterly sales about $20,000; 
they have 217 members. 

The eleventh quarterly report of the John- 
ston City Cooperative store shows that they 
paid back in dividends to their members 
on the basis of the amount of purchases each 
made, 8 per cent, totaling $667.20; added to 
the reserve fund $565.26; had previously 
in the reserve fund $907.10; paid interest 
on their share and loan capital $19.38; 
total resources, $10,517.80; sales for the 
quarter was $10,400; they have 120 mem- 
bers. 

The second quarterly report of the New 
Baden Cooperative society shows that they 
paid a dividend of 5 per cent to their mem- 
bers on the basis of the amount of purchases 
each made, amounting to $199.58; made an 
addition to their reserve fund $19.32; paid 
interest on their share and loan capital $10; 
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total sales for the quarter was $3,200; total 
resources, $4,300. 

The first quarterly report of the Cen- 
tralia Cooperative society when it went on 
the Rochdale basis shows that they paid 
a dividend on the basis of the amount of 
purchases each made to members of 5 per 
cent amounting to $142.46; paid interest 
on their share and loan capital $10.51; 
total resources, $3,619.41; total sales for 
the quarter, $6,000. 

We have also put in the field, two whole- 
sale purchasing representatives for the 
Central States Cooperative society. One 
of them, Robert McKechan of Gillespie, 
Illinois, has been in the field between two 
and three months; the other, Fred Lid- 
dell, of Christopher, Illinois, has’ only 
been in the field about a month. 

To begin with, we had reasonably fair 
contracts with some of the large wholesale 
concerns, to supply all of our stores through 
those agencies. We were so_ successful 
that the other wholesale corporations 
brought pressure to bear through the manu- 
facturers and jobbers; and the parties we 
made the original contract with, have 
broken that contract. 

We have been able to make other arrange- 
ments, however, but not quite as satis- 
factory as the first; still even in this initial 
stage, the purchasing representatives are 
saving enough to not only pay their own 
salaries and expenses, but some additional, 
and there is no question but as the stores 
fall in line, and all of them get to under- 
stand the value of centralizing their pur- 
chasing power through that agency, that a 
very substantial saving will be made for 
each of the stores, and that means, of course, 
a further reduction in the cost of living to 
their membership. 

Soon, we expect to be able to buy or build 
our own warehouses and office buildings 
for our own wholesale department; and when 
that is done we will be able to do even 
better than we can possibly do, acting as 
intermediaries through other private whole- 
sale concerns, and as in all other countries 
where the movement has been established 
any length of time, and is successful, we will 
not only be able to make advantageous 
arrangements with the manufacturers, the 
farmers, agricultural and live stock organi- 
zations direct, but the chances are, we may 
also do some little manufacturing our- 
selves, as well as possibly go into farming, 


to raise at least part of our-own produce,— 
butter, eggs, milk, cheese, etc., and as we 
continue to establish new stores and build 
up a market, for our wholesale department, 
thus building it up, and later on go on into 
manufacturing and agriculture, it means 
that we will not only become a greater force 
in reducing the cost of living to just the 
ptice that should be paid for it, eliminating 
all unnecessary retailers and middle men, 
and through establishing our own agencies, 
eliminating absolutely all question of profit 
and while employing all the labor that is 
necessary to do the work and giving the 
wages, hours, conditions and treatment that 
labor is entitled to, still not paying more 
than that, we will become an ever larger and 
larger factor and influence in setting these 
standards for the workers themselves. 

This movement is the only one through 
which the worker learns by actual experience 
the methods, “of business’ and as they start 
producing; of industry and finance as well; 
and develops the understanding which en- 
ables him to protect himself; also the ca- 
pacity to do the job himself if necessary in 
business finance and industry—yes, and 
some knowledge of practical politics, as 
it is practiced by the business and employing 
interests of today. The possibilities for the 
Rochdale Cooperative movement are well 
nigh limitless. 

It is utterly impossible, a brief article 
like this, for anyone to begin to touch the 
defects and evils of the present commercial 
system (or rather lack of system) to set 
forth the methods and principles of the 
Rochdale cooperative movement adequately 
or the many different substantial benefits 
that it brings to humanity, particularly 
the workers, from the large number of 
different angles, the opposition we have to 
meet and the methods necessary to overcome 
it, but if those who read this article, feel 
interested and desire more information on 
the matter, if you will write me at 302 
Workman Bldg., Springfield, Illinois, I 
will be glad to furnish you additional litera- 
ture on the subject; or, if you will write 
Scott H. Perky, Secretary of the Cooperative 
League of America, Educational Bldg., 
New York City, he will be glad to furnish 
literature which they keep on hand for the 
purpose of enlightening those who are in- 
terested, as to the best way of starting a 
store; the best methods of operating and 
making a success of it, as well as something 
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of the fundamentals of the cooperative 
movement. 

If there are any of the labor organizations 
who care to have delegates in the coming 
fourth annual convention of the Central 
States Cooperative Society, to be held in 
Springfield, Illinois, in the DeWitt-Smith 
Building (7th floor), Fourth and Monroe 
Sts., in September (the managers meeting 
will be held beginning the 23rd; the Central 
States Cooperative Society convention pro- 
per, will be held beginning the 24th, and 
the National convention of the Cooperative 
League of America will be held in the 
State Capitol Building beginning the 25th 
of September), they will be made welcome 
arid will be given a voice and seat. If there 
are any others who are members of trade 
unions, or are friendly to the trade union 
movement, come, they will be made welcome 
and given a seat; in the event they desire 
to be heard, if they will take the matter up 
through the proper officers of the convention, 
no doubt they will be given that privilege. 

The Gillespie Cooperative Society has 
just issued their 21st quarterly report for 
the three months ending July 15, 1918. It 
shows that they paid a dividend, to their 
members on the basis of the amount of 
purchases each made of 8 per cent. totaling 
$2,927.52; paid interest on their share and 
loan capital $252.43; added to their reserve 
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fund $569.00; had left as undivided savings 
$18.31; sales to members for the three 
months $36,594 and to nonmembers for the 
same period $1,294.59; total resources, 
$41,409.23; total members, 285. 

The Lincoln Cooperative Society has been 
in existence almost two years. They started 
with a very small membership and had to 
meet fierce opposition; they have paid back 
in dividends on the basis of the amount of 
purchases each made to their members 
during that time, $3,200; paid interest on 
their share and loan capital, $320; and their 
last quarterly report shows that they paid 
a dividend to their members on the basis 
of the amount of purchases each made for 
the three months, of $570; their resources 
are $9,466.40; they have 164 members paid 
up, with good prospects for the future. 

The Springfield Cooperative Society store 
has been in existence for about two years. 
They paid back a total of dividends of $8,540, 
interest, $1,121; their last quarterly report 
shows dividends of $1,415.16; resources, 
$18.172.70; and they have 362 members. 

The Sparta Cooperative store has been 
in existence for nine months. During that 
time they paid to their members on the ba- 
sis of the amount of purchases each made a 
returned saving or dividend of $791.91; in- 
terest on their share and loan capital, $61.53; 
started with 74 members, now have 108. 





THE FOURTH 


ment to each of us. 


our love for Liberty. 
Every American worker will feel 


urged or goaded. 


eagerness. 


Fourth Liberty Loan. 





6 i FOURTH Liberty Loan comes to us now as a call from our Govern- 


In this new Liberty Loan we find a fresh opportunity to make partial 
payment upon the debt which we owe by virtue of our faith in Liberty and 


as a call to a duty the doing of which merely awaits the call to do. 

Men and women rejoice in fulfilling obligations which they cherish. 
There is joy in fulfilling obligations to causes that have our devotion. 

To subscribe to this Fourth Liberty Loan will be something to be done 
gladly, with enthusiasm; not something unpleasant to which we must be 


The faith of every true American is rooted deep in the cause of Liberty. 
The whole effort of every true American is pledged to that cause. 
which is needed in Liberty’s cause is something to be given proudly and with 


In that spirit will American working men and women partake of this 
To the full, let the duty of each be done! 


LIBERTY LOAN 


the call to subscribe to this new loan 


That 





























Our NATION AT WAR 


By FRANKLIN K. LANE 
Secretary of the Interior 


of a nation equipping itself for war, written by Secretary Lane. It is a commonplace 


T. HE preface to the annual report of the Interior Department is a most graphic description 


expression that every national resource—material and human—must serve the war 


purpose. 


The Secretary's description gives actuality to the expression and brings out kinds 


of service little dreamed of. The Interior Department is not usually thought of as a branch 
of the government contributing directly to war work but this vivid trenchant bit of literature 
gives new meaning to the war service of that department.—Eprror. 


This has been a year of adjustment and 
expansion within this department as within 
the nation. 

The acceptance of Germany’s challenge 
and the realization that the national life 
was now at stake brought at once a new 
sense of the relative importance of what 
we did, what we had, and how we used it. 
Things fell away as of little value which had 
hitherto been accepted without questioning 
as worth while, and ideas, resources, powers 
which had hitherto been slightingly re- 
garded rose in their stead into matters of 
prime national concern. Unless we could 
transmute gold and silver into coal and iron 
they could no longer be called the precious 
metals, and unless men had the power to 
convert skill, strength, and imagination 
into some form of shield or spear they 
could not play in the great game. There- 
fore we made new appraisal of ourselves in 
terms of ability to do something that would 
hasten the great day of peace. We judged 
each other by primal standards of proved 
capacity, not by the standards of a super- 
ficial social system. For this is the curse 
and the glory of war—that it has but a 
single scale of measurement, it puts but one 
simple question: ‘““What can you do to 
serve me?—for now I am the nation.” It 
is the directness and the fullness of this 
challenge that gives war its spell and like- 
wise gives birth to its horrors. 

‘“‘What can you do to serve me?” To that 
question each individual and each depart- 
ment of the government must give answer. 
The answer of this department is that it 
has put every agency and activity which it 
has at the service of those departments more 
directly concerned with war making. Our 
men of scientific knowledge—metallurgists, 
chemists, engineers, topographers — have 
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found new work at their hands. The home- 
steaders and the miners on the public lands 
have been released from their obligations 
if they go into the Army or show themselves 
to be of greater service off their lands than 
on them. The Reclamation Service on a 
million and a quarter acres of irrigated lands 
and the Indians on a hundred reservations 
joined in the campaign for more meat and 
more wheat. The Patent Office has been 
searched for new devices that could be 
brought into use to kill the submarine or 
limit its destructiveness, for the plans of 
heretofore unused lethal weapons, and for 
the formule of improved or unknown sources 
of power. Before war actually came this 
department had compiled the data which 
showed the power of the nation in mineral 
and chemical resources, our possible needs, 
and how they could be met at home or 
where abroad. Prepared lists of those men 
who had special knowledge or were of skill 
along the lines of our own activities enabled 
us to expand as the call was made. 

Under the imperative mandate of war 
that all things shall become’ subject to a 
new classification according to their useful- 
ness in carrying on the nation’s struggle, 
certain phases of our work have fallen into 
the background, while others have been 
brought into the high light of national 
importance. We are thinking less, for 
instance, of the amount of public lands 
that are being taken by homesteaders and 
are absorbed deeply in the scientific work 
of more recently established branches of 
the service. Yet if we search for the 
foundation of our strength, the reason that 
America is an invaluable ally to the western 
powers, it will be found in the adventure- 
some spirit and the exploiting energies of 
those who pushed their way into the wilder- 
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ness and “took up’’ government lands. On 
these the nations rely for the foods and the 
minerals which make possible the war’s 
continuance. ‘All others who work on 
what these produce—the manufacturer, 
inventor, even the soldier—are impotent 
without the coal operator, the oil driller, 
the iron master, the farmer, and the miner, 
on whom this “war between resources”’ 
ultimately rests. And these haye been 
enabled to place themselves in this crisis 
at the world’s service by reason of the 
generous policy of this government in the 
disposal of its lands. The homesteader, 
with his covered wagon, was indeed the 
pioneer in preparedness for this war, and 
that his work has been well done is testified 
to by such figures as these: This year the 
United States will produce roughly five 
hundred and fifty million tons of coal, three 
hundred million barrels of petroleum, sev- 
enty million tons of iron ore, and over 
three billion bushels of corn, an increase of 
over six hundred million bushels over last 
year. 


Science and War 


But the making of war today is far more 
than a test of primal resources; it tests the 
full powers of the nation in every resource 
and capacity and especially along lines of 
scientific knowledge. And here again we 
find that the ways of peace have given 
something in the way of preparation for 
war. The scientific bureaus of the govern- 
ment found themselves converted over night 
into adjuncts and auxiliaries in the great 
international contest. Men who had regarded 
themselves as modestly useful only in the 
discovering and revealing of new sources 
of material strength found that their years 
of experience in the mountains and on the 
desert, in laboratories and in mines, called 
them at once into the thick of the European 
struggle. 

It was not long after our entrance into 
the war that one of our geologists came into 
my office, proudly dressed in an Army uni- 
form. ‘The last time I had seen him he had 
come to make report on the trungsten fields 
in Alaska, almost within the Arctic Circle. 
He had spent more than 20 summers in 
that district Territory, taking here and there 
a sample of rock, studying the peculiar 
upstanding and twisted beds of coal in the 
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Matanuska and Bering fields, rushing from 
one placer gold field to another, reporting 
on each new find of metal, until he had 
become identified with the rise of Alaska 
and was the embodiment of its hopeful 
spirit. 

“I have come to say good-by,” he said 
“My next address will be somewhere in 
France as a member of General Pershing’s 
staff.” 

I naturally asked the kind of work that 
an Alaskan geologist would be called upon 
to do with an army. His answer illustrates 
how much of science has gone into war. 

““My work,” he replied, “‘is to be concerned 
with the location of trenches and dugouts. 
We must have trenches into which the 
country will not drain. These slashes in 
the earth can be made so that they will do 
their own draining. Mud, mud, mud! 
That is the trench curse which brings on 
trench feet and puts the soldier out of busi- 
ness.” 

And then on a sheet of paper he drew 
the slope of a hill and explained how if 
located in one place, because of the peculiar 
stratification of the earth, the trench would 
act as a cesspool or reservoir, gathering in 
all the waters of the neighboring terrain, 
while if placed elsewhere it would be im- 
mune from this disadvantage and through 
certain strata furnish a natural waste pipe 
for the superficial waters. So was the 
American soldier to be given a healthier 
place in which to live and work and be 
more efficient. 

A short time later came a group of topog- 
raphers, chief of whom was another of 
General Pershing’s staff. They, too, were in 
full khaki and bound for Europe. Theirs 
was to be the game of surveying, platting, 
and most vividly and accurately presenting 
to the eye the land over which the new 
railroads would run, the railroads that would 
carry men, supplies and munitions to the 
front, and carry back the wounded. From 
their maps the artillery officers could de- 
termine the heights and the hollows where 
the big guns would be placed, the rivers 
that must be crossed, their fords and banks 
and bridges, the roads, the ferries and forests, 
and all the details of a landscape that 
changes from day to day under the pressing 
advance or the forced retreat. For now 
they fire guns “unsight and unseen” and 
men by the million move by the map. 
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The major who led this squad of scientific 
men had spent most of his life upon the 
rivers and in the mountains of the far West. 
He and his men had been for years platting 
the lands of the United States, showing 
drainage avd elevations, what the farmer 
calls “the lay of the land”; and these 
modest American mapmakers were on their 
way to join a force for the remaking, possibly, 
of the map of Europe. 

Out of the work of building our great 
dams upon the Rio Grande and the Colorado 
Rivers there also came a by-product for 
war making. To be sure, no large dams 
were needed to impound the waters of 
France, but the engineers who build such 
dams know the newly discovered art of 
mixing concrete as few men do. There is 
not so much difference, after all, between 
a trench and an irrigation ditch, and hun- 
dreds of miles of such smooth-surfaced, 
water-conserving ditches have been built 
upon our reclamation projects. For the 
construction of the dugout and the bomb 
proof, the gun foundation and the trench, 
there was need for these men of expert 
experience, and so to the Yakima Valley 
and that of the Colorado went the call of 
the war. 


The Chemist as a Warrior 


Another curious illustration of the war 
use of peace machinery was brought to 
light when a group of chemists, representing 
the gathered genius of the country in this 
science met in this office to discuss the 
problem of toxic poisoning by gases. 

When the Bureau of Mines was created 
by Congress five years ago, it was hardly 
to have been imagined that the methods 
used for the saving of life in the coal mines 
of the United States would become of vital 
use in the problem of saving lives and de- 
stroying lives in a world war; yet this is 
just what has happened. Germany, which 
has been foremost for some years in the 
science of chemistry, and out of its extensive 
experience has developed a form of warfare 
which had not before been known, a modern 
expression of those diabolical inventions 
such as the cervi and stimuli which made 
Czsar’s campaign in Gaul to be character- 
ized as a war of science. To meet this new 
method of attack by deadly gases, the 
western powers promptly provided gas 
masks which contained chemical absorbents 
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or other agents that would negative the 
effects of the gases sent adrift by their 
enemies. The soldier’s kit, which was so 
simple a thing in other wars, had to be 
increased by a gas mask not unlike the 
helmet of a deep-sea diver, with a box of 
chemicals adapted for offsetting the effect 
of the various kinds of gas the enemy was 
known to use; and for special use in dugouts 
and saps filled with concentrated gas, an 
oxygen supply was furnished. These out- 
fits were not new to the world. For some 
years there has been keen rivalry between 
the great mining nations as to the one which 
provided the best. They were put on by 
those who went into the mine where poison- 
ous gases from explosions or fires were known 
or supposed to exist. Every rescue gang 
wore them. This country claimed that it 
had improved upon the English, German, 
and French in the mask which it provided. 

At any rate when we came into the war 
we found ourselves prepared with the knowl- 
edge, the machinery, and the men to 
promptly meet the need of gas masks in 
great quantity and of a superior type. 
Thus the men who had been on this work of 
meeting the gases compounded in nature’s 
laboratory were found to have a reserve of 
knowledge as to what gases will kill and 
what will choke and what will burn and 
what will hasten disease, which in a war 
of cumulative frightfulness would make the 
United States modestly distinguished -if it 
wished to so shine. As one of the group 
said, ‘We chemists in America have never 
turned our minds to the destruction of 
human life. Our work has been construc- 
tive—the chemistry of the soil, of cement, 
of printers’ ink, of the by-products from 
petroleum and tar, of 10,000 things which 
will make for a longer, a happier life for 
men. But if the world is to be turned up- 
side down and instead of staying death and 
disease, and making new things that man 
can use for his own ennoblement, we are 
wanted to push forward the work of the 
destruction of man and all his works, we 
can become rivals of the worst in such 
enterprise.” 

This is not the time to present the things 
done and the things doing by these men of 
the necromantic science, but when the day 
comes for casting up accounts and giving 
credit their work will not go unrecognized. 

In this department we have during the 
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past year had a glimpse of the expanding 
romance of chemical study. We have found 
adventure in the search for the hidden 
secrets of petroleum, natural gas, and coal 
tar, of coal smoke and the refuse from a 
hundred furnaces and smokestacks. We 
appear to have suddenly driven into a 
chemical age, or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that we have suddenly 
realized that we are in such an age. New 
explosives, new fertilizers, new sources of 
power, of food, new materials for construc- 
tion and destruction, new preservatives of 
life and new agencies for the sweetening 
and wholesoming of life—these are to the 
credit of the modern chemist, and as a 
by-product of this war we are to have a 
higher appreciation of this branch of science 
and our genius for discovery which has so 
greatly been applied to problems of me- 
chanics will find in analytic and synthetic 
chemistry a field of opportunity subject 
to almost infinite expansion. 

America has been a wholesaler in raw 
materials. Our boast has been in the millions 
of tons of steel or coal or barrels of oil or of 
feet of lumber that we could produce. We 
dealt in things of magnitude, that we took 
greatly as they came out of nature’s store- 
house, not thinking or not caring how much 
of any mysterious value they concealed. 
The chemist finds that nothing is simple; 
he tears all things apart to find things that 
are not patent to the eye, and out of the 
infinitely little and obscure creates a new 
world of things useful and beautiful. This 
is the conversion that is going on in America 
in all fields. We are entering upon the 
quest for the minor metals, our rarer woods, 
our select places of beauty and of exceptional 
climate or fertility. In all the domain of 
this great country extending from the semi- 
tropics across the desert and the most for- 
bidding wastes into the far Arctic we have 
come to believe that there is no land that 
is entirely valueless. ; 


“Know Thyself” is Sound Americanism. 


War forces a nation to an intensive study 
of what it can do. Thought and work— 
these are the answers to the problems of 
material insufficiency. We of America have 
had no little to boast of through the quick 
century of our march across a continent. 
And without doubt our ability to stand alone 


depending on ourselves for the things that 


make a modern industrial nation, is some- 
thing of which we may be prcud, not so 
much because we have this land as because 
we have found out its worth and made it 
ours by putting it to use. But we soon 
realize when thrown mto such a struggle 
as this. war how far removed from entire 
independence we are. . . . 

Other departments of this government will 
doubtless. reveal to you more completely 
the extent to which this nation has proved 
itself adequate to the imperious needs of 
this time, and yet I feel no hesitancy in 
saying that out of the experiences of this 
department might be gathered the material 
that would illustrate the strength and the 
weakness of democracy making war. For 
we have the strength that comes from the 
vital, dynamic force released under free 
institutions where personal initiative has 
free play, and we have, too, the weakness 
that comes from a lack of the realization of 
the necessity for coordinated, purposeful 
effort. 

A democracy making war is never an 
agreeable sight, for it is not in its normal 
line of life. And those who sneer or jeer 
because it does not play the game as well 
as might be, pay an unconscious compliment 
to the merits of free institutions. It takes 
time to accustom men to the short, hard 
words of command, and to the surrender of 
personal judgment. It is not easy, either, 
for a nation to turn its back upon the con- 
ception of a world where justice works out 
its ends by quiet processes, and in its stead 
come to the stern belief that the ultimate 
court is a battle field. So if there is wrench- 
ing and sideslipping and confusion there 
should be no surprise. The surprise to me 
has been with what comparative ease the 
transition has been made, and how much 
unconscious preparation for the new work 
had been already made. 

Now, that our problem is to produce more 
than ever before, it is clearly to be seen that 
the physical resources of the United States 
are today almost completely at the com- 
mand of the world’s needs. If, indeed, for 
the past forty years this nation had been 
planning to make war upon its neighbors, 
and so seize the continent for itself, what 
more would have been done to make our 
resources available for such an adventure? 
This is, perhaps, the hardest test to which 
the problem of our internal development 
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could be put. Yet the answer must be 
that very little more could have been done 
or would have been done by a people neces- 
sarily doing so much. 

Modern industrialism may be epitomized 
as power plus iron. We lack neither. It 
is the unprecedented and the not-to-be- 
anticipated burden of providing not alone 
for ourselves, but for nearly all of western 
Europe and part of Asia and Russia which 
makes the great demand. For our own needs 
we have coal and iron and nearly all the rich 
line of less common minerals in abundance. 
It sounds most boastful to say that the most 
paternal of governments, intent upon a 
dynastic purpose, would hardly have found 
ways to supply itself more liberally with the 
fundamentals of the great war industries 
than has been effected by the quiet searching 
and working of this free people. And what 
is true as to minerals is equally true as to 
the products of the soil. The large liberty 
of life and the casting of responsibility upon 
the individual, allowing personal ambition 
to be a substitute for direct command, and 
curiosity to be the spur to knowledge—these 
have put under crop the greater part of the 
continent and made this the relief depot of 
starving nations. 

Of one thing, however, we may be sure, 
that a nation intent upon its own self- 
sufficiency would not be holding under what 
is tantamount to government withdrawal 
the two newest sources of power—substi- 
tutes for that coal which costs the labor of 
a million men and is the greatest of all the 
burdens of our railroads—water power and 
petroleum. It may be expected surely that 
Congress in its coming session will release 
these resources by passing those leasing bills 
which have so long been pending in both 
Houses. 


A Rising Social Sense 


But this war is not to be won by the 
measuring of resources, for if wars were to 
be so won China possibly would be our only 
rival. ‘The spirit of the people is the making 
of the nation, in war as in peace. The 
extent to which a people can cooperate 
marks the point of civilization they have 
reached. Now, the greatest outstanding 
fact of the past year, as clearly shown in the 
work of this department alone, is that under 
the crystallizing influence of a common dan- 
ger and under the inspiring impulse of a com- 


mon purpose, Americans are quick to come 
together. The very rush made upon Wash- 
ington at the beginning of war by those 
who wished to help in any form of war work 
was evidence of the consciousness that life 
and its conduct were no longer matters 
of individual concern but preeminently of 
communal value. Industry itself, which has 
been thought to have no soul above the 
selfish acquisition of money, was foremost 
in its willingness to serve when shown how 
it could. And whenever men come to per- 
ceive something better and bigger than they 
are themselves, they are in the way of coming 
into the full light of a new sun, under the in- 
fluence of which changes that are miraculous 
take place—in religion they call it regen- 
eration, in industry socialization, the gain- 
ing of a new sense, a social as distinguished 
from a personal sense. It is all a matter 
of vision, of seeing clearly, clearly enough 
to convert speculation into conduct. 

Men are already thinking of the greater 
America that they believe to be coming 
when the war is done. We are in this war 
as the trustees of social and political ideals, 
most of them unformed, even embryonic, 
and these we hope to realize through the 
strength of the Nation. Our nationalism, 
intense, virile, and of the fighting kind, is 
a part of the machinery through which 
we are working to make all men our debtors. 
Our national purpose is to transmute days 
of dreary work into happier lives—for 
ourselves first and for all others in their 
time. This is the large view, the ideal- 
istic view, if you please, of America’s mis- 
sion. It is the subconscious philosophy 
of all our history—ours wars, our public- 
school system, our conservation schemes, 
our enterprise. 

This greater America is not to be the 
filmy product of a nations’ fancy, the day 
dream of a monumental national ego. It 
is to be as substantial as hard thought 
and hard work can make it, a thing of good 
‘cads, ships, and railroads, well-fertilized . 
farms and well-organized industry, regu- 
lated rivers put to use, and schools and 
schools and schools, and laboratories and 
more laboratories! War has taught Eng- 
land and France much, one thing perhaps 
above all others, how all important in this 
day is the man who has the new kind of 
savoir faire. If we are to meet the full 
rivalry of the world, we must rest chance 
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for success upon our ability to produce 
men who, in character, in trained capa- 
cities, and in radioactive imagination will 
outmatch those whom they are to meet. 
This new America, as the old, will contrib- 
ute to the world raw products with most 
generous hand. But the ultimate resource 
of the Nation is not that which lies within 
the ground but that which vibrates in 
man’s brain. Therefore out of the struggle 
and torture that we shall pass through, 
and the reverses and triumph that we 


shall meet, there should evolve the con 
ception of America as the center of the 
world’s thought, an America that will give 
that leadership and direction to the scientific, 
literary, and social thought of the world 
that we pride ourselves we have recently 
given to its political thought. Our status 
in this war gives us a place of moral ascen- 
dency from which if we are great enough 
to be humble we can become real masters 
of men, conquerors of the invisible king- 
dom of man’s mind. 





THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU AND CHILD LABOR 


By Jui C. LATHROP 


significant year in the histcry of Child 
Labor Legislation in the United States 
has just ended. 
On September 1, a year ago, the federal 
Child Labor Law went into effect one year 
after its passage, the delay being provided 


|’: IS not too much to say that the most 


so that employers of child labor in the in- 
cluded industries might have abundant 
time for readjustment. The provisions of 
the statute are well known. In effect it 
forbade the employment of children under 
sixteen in mines and quarries, of children 
under fourteen in manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and of children between four- 
teen and sixteen more than eight hours 
in any day, six days in any week, after 
seven in the evening or before six in the 
morning. It invoked the authority of 
Congress to regulate commerce among the 
states to prevent the transportation of 
goods from an establishment where children 
have worked in violation of the above 
standards within thirty days prior to the 
removal of the goods. The Secretary of 
Labor was charged with the administra- 
tion of the law. 

On the whole the enforcement of the law 
caused negligible disturbance within the 
establishments affected, as a recent study 
by agents of the Children’s Bureau clearly 
indicates. 

A board consisting of the Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Attorney General was directed to prepare 
rules and regulations for administering the 


law. These were published in a_ tenta- 
tive form and a public hearing was held for 
their consideration. Another hearing was 
held to discuss the proposed rules and regu- 
lations to which state factory inspectors 
and other state and city officials responsible 
for issuing working certificates were in- 
vited. Thus great effort was made to 
launch the law with a clear understanding 
of its provisions. 

It is generally agreed that a good child 
labor law should establish an educational 
minimum, a physical minimum and an 
age minimum which a child must reach 
before he is graduated from the training 
period of his life into the wage-earning 
period. The United States Child Labor 
Law fixed no educational or physical stand- 
ards. The age and hour standards which 
it laid down were not so high as the stand- 
ards which certain states require; they are 
practially identical with those of a large 
number of states, and are higher than the 
standards in some states. The southern 
textile states belonged to this last group 
but there were other states in which the 
children benefited by the law; in Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island the children 
between fourteen and sixteen had _ their 
workday reduced from ten to eight hours; 
in Maine and Pennsylvania, from nine to 
eight hours. The canneries, exempt from 
the child labor laws of many states, were 
specifically included in the federal act. 

The Child Labor Division of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau received from Congress an 
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appropriation of $150,000 to be used for 
the study of conditions, the preparation 
of a plan for enforcement and for the actual 
enforcement of the first year. “The Division 
was organized May 1, 1917, with Miss 
Grace Abbott as director. 

It is clear that federal agents could not 
visit all of the establishments covered by 
the law in all of the states and territories 
and the District of Columbia, inspect and 
report infractions and issue working certifi- 
cates. Nor indeed did the framers of the 
law intend so burdensome a piece of ma- 
chinery. It was especially provided that 
in any state approved by the board an 
employment certificate or other similar 
paper as to the age of the child issued in 
that state, “shall have the same force and 
effect as a certificate herein provided for.” 
Hence with the approval of the Secretary 
of Labor the policy of cooperation with 
state authorities wherever the state legal 
standards made this practicable was vigor- 
ously pursued and wherever practicable 
state authorities were designated as federal 
agents. 

A few days before the law went into 


effect an injunction against its enforce- 
ment was secured in the Western District 


of North Carolina. The father of two 
boys, one under fourteen and one between 
fourteen and sixteen appealed for the right 
of the younger one to work and for the 
right of the elder to work without restric- 
tien as to hours. ‘The injunction restraining 
the employer from discharging the boys 
was granted and the government appealed 
the case. 

Under the law the dealer who shipped 
the products from the state of manufac- 
ture or production was protected against 
prosecution by a guaranty from the manu- 
facturer or producer that the standards of 
the act had been observed. The demand 
for this guaranty soon became general and 
constituted a strong incentive for observ- 
ance of the Jaw on the part of employers; 
indeed it resulted in so general a demand 
from dealers that at the request of employers 
the Children’s Bureau allowed its agents to 
issue certificates in the Western District 
of North Carolina. 

By June of the present year a well or- 
ganized system of administration was de- 
veloped which was constantly growing in 
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efficiency. States with standards as high 
or higher than those of the federal statute 
and with competent administering officials 
were working in excellent cooperation with 
the government inspectors to the strength- 
ening of both. In some states laws had 
been modified to make possible compli- 
ance with the certificating provisions of 
the new statute. In others the direct 
issuance of certificates by the officers 
of the Children’s Bureau was securing an 
orderly procedure, returning many children 
to school, increasing the popular educa- 
tional demand for schools, and incidentally 
showing to parents and the public the need 
of physical tests of fitness for work. Cases 
of wilful violation had been successfully 
prosecuted, though this was the least im- 
portant effect of the law. 

On june 3, after the law had been in opera- 
tion 273 days, the Supreme Court handed 
down a decision declaring it unconstitu- 
tional. At first shock, that might seem con- 
clusive, but an analysis of the majority 
and minority opinions of the cqurt justifies 
the conviction that federal legislation to 
protect children from labor had received 
not a defeat but only a stimulating set- 
back. The court unanimously agrees that 
child labor is an evil. 

The majority opinion states: ‘That 
there should be limitations upon the right 
to employ children in mines and factories 
in the interest of their own and the public 
welfare all will admit.’’ And the minority 
opinion contains these words: “But if 
there is any matter upon which civilized 
countries have agreed it is the evil 
of premature and excessive child labor.” 

No aristocracy can be recognized in 
formulating a measure to protect children 
from premature and excessive labor. The 
only just measure is one which affords this 
immunity to every child. The separate 
varying statutes of forty-eight states create 
aristocracies and favored classes of children, 
and in the present war emergency this 
tendency is more baleful than ever before. 
A federal law is the only remedy. 

Therefore, in view of the decision of 
the Supreme Court, it remains only to 
find a method of national Kmitations not 
repugnant to the constitution. Upon this 
task friends of such limitation at once set 
to work both within and without the halls 
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of Congress and at the present time various 
bills have been introduced while others 
are in process of drafting. 

The President, the Secretary of Labor, 
and a majority of Congress are believed to 
be strongly in favor of early action, and 
it may be prophesied that as soon as an 
agreement has been reached upon the best 
form for the measure, its early passage is 
assured. 

Certain signs encouraging to the deep 
sense of justice which can only be satis- 
fied by government action, may be men- 
tioned: 

Soon after the law went into effect a 
state labor inspector complained to the 
Children’s Bureau that children were em- 
ployed contrary to state law in laundries, 
restaurants and similar establishments on 
military and naval reservations, and there- 
fore not within his control. This matter 
was brought to the attention of the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy and both depart- 
ments issued orders that on all reserva- 
tions withim their respective control the 
standards of the federal law should be 
observed. 

About a month after the law was de- 
clared unconstitutional a resolution of the 
War Labor Policies Board, which includes 
representatives of all the production and 
purchasing departments of the government, 
directed that the standards of the federal 
Child Labor Law should be written into 
all governments contracts as follows: 


“Laws and Restrictions Relative to Labor: All 
work required in carrying out this contract shall be 
performed in full compliance with the laws of the 
state, territory or District of Columbia where such 
labor is performed, provided that the contractor 
shall not directly or indirectly employ in the per- 
formance of this contract any minor under the 
age of fourteen years, or permit any minor between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen years to work 
more than eight hours in any one day, more than 
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six days in any one week, or before 6 A. M. or 
after 7 P.M. This provision shall be of the essence 
of the contract.” 


This accords with the long established 
custom of the government of letting its 
contracts on certain conditions. This one 
was adopted on the theory that sustained 
efficiency in production is not promoted 
by the employment of children. 

Since the government is now directly and 
indirectly the greatest employer in the 
world, a war emergency protection is af- 
forded by this action. Although frankly an 
emergency measure it has for every thinking 
person great and heartening significance. 
It means that this country has been able 
to learn by European experience rather 
than waiting to learn by our own that the 
safeguarding of children is essential to 
real war winning. Children must do their 
war work in the school room, if they are to 
be equipped for their part in that exacting 
era which will follow the war. The whole 
world knows as never before the injury 
which war unavoidably inflicts upon child- 
hood and no efforts of heroism are more 
truly patriotic than the unheralded sac- 
rifices by which the civilian populations of 
all Europe are struggling to keep their 
children alive, to protect them from toil, 
and to keep their schools open. They are 
working out new and more generous policies 
for education and work. 

For example, the new English Education 
Bill, now apparently certain of passage this 
year, is a measure of such value, although 
scamped of its noble first proportions, that 
no citizen of the United States can read its 
provisions without realizing that we, too, 
must make good to our children our theory 
of equal opportunity. Thus by a strange 
anomaly, this year of confusion and apparent 
defeat gives extraordinary impetus to the 
efforts to do justice to children. 





When a man comes to you and whispers of some great loss we have had, you put him 
down as repeating the words of a German spy or as a lying ignoramus, who doesn't 
know what he is talking about.—Secretary Daniels. 





It strikes me as rather an interesting reflection that while we are in the war to make 
the world safe for democracy, demo racy is making itself manifest here among us; for that 
is democracy—the cooperation, without distinction of fortune or opportunity, of all the 
men of the nation for the common good and the good of each individual is democracy.— 


Secretary Baker. 
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TWO LABOR MISSIONS ABROAD 


Two missions representing the American Federation of Labor now are 
abroad. President Samuel Gompers heads the first of these to leave 
America. Its full membership is as follows: 


Samuel Gompers, President, American Federation of Labor. 

John P. Frey, Member, International Molders’ Union of North America. 

C. L. Baine, Secretary, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 

Edgar Wallace, Former Editor, The Journal, United Mine Workers of America. 
W. J. Bowen, President, Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union. 
Guy Oyster, Secretary of the Mission. 


James Wilson, president of the Pattern Makers’ League of North 
America, is chairman of the second mission, and is accompanied by the fol- 
lowing: 

F. J. McNulty, President, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of 
America. 

John Golden, President, United Textile Workers of America. 


Michael Green, President, United Hatters of North America. 
Peter Josephine, Member, Granite Cutters’ International Association of America. 


The mission headed by President Gompers sailed with the intention of 
visiting Great Britain and France, and one or two other countries if time 
permitted. The mission headed by James Wilson sailed for Italy. 

The purpose of both missions is to assist in uniting the people of all 
liberty loving lands in support of the war for democracy. 

Much has appeared in the daily press concerning the activities of Presi- 
dent Gompers and his mission, and it is evident, even with full information 
lacking, that much has been accomplished. Signal tribute has been paid 
to President Gompers and the American Federation of Labor everywhere. 
Many conferences have been held, with the certainty that the organized 
workers of France and Great Britain have a more thorough understanding of 
the position of the American Federation of Labor. 

Four missions now have gone to foreign lands representing the American 
Federation of Labor this year. The first, headed by James Wilson, visited 
Great Britain and France in April and May. The second, headed by James 
Lord, visited Mexico at about the same time. 

This interchange of views and of opinion has for its object mutual help- 
fulness and understanding and international unity in the paramount business 
of winning the war. 























EDITORIALS | 22s: 


Among employers there has been an ancient “right”’ born of might, by virtue 
of which workmen were separated from each other 

DEMOCRACY’S and made to sit upon each other’s chests, so to 

4 pate tod — av speak, while the industrial autocrat made away with 
the loot from both of them. 

This ancient “right” has been called the “right of the individual con- 
tract.’’ It was the pleasure of the employer, by this device, to contract 
individually with the workers for their toil, pitting man against man, pre- 
venting the collective bargaining of workers and making them weak sub- 








jects of a strong dictator. 
The cases in American industrial history where the “individual contract”’ 


has been used by employers to defeat the aspirations of the worker and 
hold them in virtual bondage are numerous and not attractive to the eye 
of him who seeks ennobling and generous things. 

Against the iniquity of the individual contract organized labor has strug- 
gled in unending combat. Organized labor has recognized the fact that the 
individual contract is “individual” only in name; that it really trespasses 
upon the rights of others and with detrimental effect and so loses its “‘in- 
dividual” character, since each contract of that kind lessens the oppor- 
tunities of all other workers to secure the fulfillment of just aims. 

Now comes the National War Labor Board with a decree of death to this 
instrument of industrial autocracy. In the findings in the Smith and Wesson 
case it is ordered that the making of such contracts be “discontinued for 
the period of the war.” They are set down as “contrary to the principles 
of the National War Labor Board, even if such contracts were lawful when 
made.” 

In the findings in this case the board deems it advisable to repeat its 
entire labor policy, pointing out that the “fundamental principles’ upon 
which the board was founded ‘‘are conclusive as to these points and admit 
of no misinterpretation.” 

Because of the fact that there are still employers who suffer from the 
delusion that the standards thus laid down are merely part of an unpleasant 
“morning after’ hallucination which will diappear a little later, we repro- 
duce the whole finding in the Smith and Wesson case, calling especial 
attention to Section 1, Section 2, and Section 3: 

NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 
Docket No. 273. 
FINDINGS OF SECTION 
in re 
EMPLOYES 
Vv 


SMITH AND WESSON CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
1. Individual Contract.—The practice of the company in times past to take restric- 


tive personal contracts such as were shown to the Section, even if such contracts were 
(912) 
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lawful when made, is contrary to the principles of the National War Labor Board and 
should be discontinued for the period of the war. 

2. Discrimination.—Relative to the charges of discrimination against employes for 
joining labor unions, and to the discharge of certain employes as shown in the record, the 
fundamental principles upon which the National War Labor Board is founded, under the 
proclamation of the President of date April 8, 1918, are conclusive as to these points and 
admit of no misinterpretation. They are: 


The right of workers to organize in trade unions and to bargain collectively 
through chosen representatives is recognized and affirmed. This right shall 
not be denied, abridged, or interfered with by the employers in any manner 
whatsoever. 

The right of employers to organize in associations or groups and to bargain 
collectively through chosen representatives is recognized and affirmed. This 
right shall not be denied, abridged, or interfered with by the workers in any 
manner, whatsoever. 

Employers should not discharge workers for membership in trade unions 
nor for legitimate trade union activities. 

The workers, in the exercise of their right to organize, should not use coer- 
cive measures of any kind to induce persons to join their organizations nor to 
induce employers to bargain or deal therewith. 


In accordance with these principles we recommend that said employes be restored 
to their former positions and paid for all time lost by them on account of their discharge. 

3. Collective Bargaining.—Under the principles quoted in the preceding section, 
the workers have the right to “bargain collectively through chosen representatives.”’ 
In accordance with these principles we recommend the following: 

a. Election of Committees—The election by the workers of their representative 
department committees to present grievances and mediate with the company shall be held, 


during the life of this award, in some convenient public building in the neighborhood of 
the plant, to be selected by the examiner of this board assigned to supervise the execution 
of this award, or, in case of his absence, by some impartial person, a resident of Spring- 
field, Mass., to be selected by such examiner. Such examiner, or his substitute, shall 
preside over the first and all subsequent elections during the life of this award, and have the 
power to make the proper regulations to secure absolute fairness. 

In the elections the examiner shall provide, wherever practicable, for the minority 
representation by limiting the right of each voter to a veto for less than the total number 
of the committee to be selected. Elections shall be held annually 

b. Duties of Department Committees—The duties of the department committees 
shall be confined to the adjustment of disputes which the shop foremen and the division 
superintendents and the employes have been unable to adjust. 

The department committees shall meet annually and shall select from among their 
number three (3) employes who shall be known as the committee on appeals. This com- 
mittee shall meet with the management for the purpose of adjusting disputes which the de- 
partment committees have failed to adjust. 

4. Wages and Working Conditions——We recommend that all matters in dispute as 
to wages and other conditions of employment be adjusted by the committees herein pro- 
vided for, and that in case of disagreement reference be made to this board. 

5. Interpretation of Award—For the purpose of securing a proper interpretation of 
this award, the Secretary of the National War Labor Board shall appoint an examiner, 
who shall hear any differences arising in respect to the award between the parties and 
promptly render his decision, from which an appeal may be taken by either party to the 
Section making this award. Pending such appeal the decision of the examiner is to be 


binding. 
F. N. Jupson. 


FRANK P. WALSH. 
Approved by the Board,: August 21, 1918: 
W. Jetr Lauck, Secretary. 
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This award was followed by two developments in connection with the 
National War Labor Board and the industrial situation in general, both 
of which must have a profound effect on the future. 

Immediately following the Smith and Wesson award that company 
announced that it would not abide by its terms, preferring that the gov- 
ernment should take over the plant. The War Department, with the con- 
sent of the President, almost immediately commandeered the plant and 
is now operating it. Here the government showed its determination to 
enforce the board’s decisions. 

The second of these two important developments was in the case of the 
Bridgeport machinists. Upon their case the National War Labor Board 
could mot agree and, in accordance with the rules, a referee was selected, 
the unanimous vote being for Otto M. Eidlitz. The referee’s decision did 
not satisfy the machinists and they struck. The rules of the board provide 
that a referee’s decision may be appealed from, but the machinists did not 
appeal. 

President Wilson informed the machinists that he expected them to 
return to work at once, informing them that if they failed to return they 
would not be permitted to obtain work through the National Employ- 
ment Service for a period of one year and that all claims for deferred classi- 
fication in the draft on the ground of usefulness in industry would be denied. 

The Bridgeport workers, with a few exceptions, at once pledged to the 
President their loyalty and returned to work, promising to take an appeal 
from the referee’s decision to which they had objected. 

Certain of the Bridgeport employers refused to take back all of the 
men, whereupon the President addressed a letter to the Remington Arms 
Co., the Union Metallic Cartridge plant, the Liberty Ordnance Co., and 
others, in which he said, ‘‘I must insist upon the reinstatement of all these 
men.” 

It now is clear that the government is determined to use every means 
to induce workers and employers to make full use of the democratic machinery 
of the National War Labor Board to secure uninterrupted war production. 
With such a determination organized labor must find itself in complete 
accord, for the simple reason that the machinery provided is constituted 
with the intent to deal fairly and democratically with both parties involved 
in dispute. 

Labor does not relinquish its right to fight continuously for justice, 
but it must and does recognize and use the machinery of democracy through 
which justice may be secured. 

Organized labor has had much to do with the creation of the Nationa] 
War Labor Board. Men of labor are a part of that board. The principles 
of the board are largely the principles of the labor movement. 

In the Smith and Wesson award, published above, and in the Bethlehem 
award, published last month, we find the board enunciating principles for 
which labor has long contended, and for which it will continue to contend, 
In these two decisions the board strikes squarely at industrial autocracy— 
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and it strikes, backed bythe full power of our collective will as manifested 
in our government. 

But one thing more remains to be said. The workers of America are 
anxious to secure to themselves conditions that mean proper health, proper 
living and reasonable safety. With the war in view they have a dominating 
reason for this—a reason that goes over and above the reasons of normal 
times. They look upon the war as their war; the nation’s cause their cause. 
The workers of America have a passionate determination to contribute 
their full strength to the winning of the war. They demand of the nation 
such conditions of employment as will enable them to do their best work 
and make their contribution to America’s war strength count for most. In 
the face of such a passion for full-measure service autocratic devices and 
barriers naturally must give way. 

The machinery of autocracy, whether political or industrial, maintains 
itself only by denying through force of one kind or another the right of each 
individual to an effective voice in collective procedure. 

We are engaged in a great war now—a great crusade. Our last ounce 
of strength must be developed. We are testing everything—and the test 
of everything is service. 

It is in this crucial hour that we find our greatest strength in the com- 
pletest democracy. We find our weaknesses where we still have semb- 
lances of autocracy. The ramparts of privilege must come down if our 
beloved institutions of liberty and freedom are to live and justify them- 
selves in greater glory hereafter. 

The “individual contract” has been a bulwark of vested interests. The 
so-called “open shop,’’ which is closed to men who recognize their responsibility 
to their fellows, has been a bulwark of vested interests. 

The strength of our democracy is in its democracy. That which is not 
of-democracy must perish, wherever it be! 





‘After the war’’ is a phrase coming into frequent use among those who have 
time to spare from the business of getting the war won. 

POST-WAR There is a certain kind of consideration for after-the-war 

WORRIES 

AND Fears Problems that goes hand in hand with the business of winning 
the war, but there is a vast amount of theorizing and specu- 

lating about what;the future is to bring forth which has no virtue and no 

basis of doubtful character. 

After-the-war worries are found among two classes of people: First, 
among those theorizing persons who profess great concern for the workers 
and who, in order to “‘save the workers,”’ wish to provide for them a complete 
plan of salvation; second, among those employers who fear what Labor may 
do in the way of making “extortionate demands” after the war. 

Out of all this, belaboring of brains there,may come now and then an 
idea of merit, but on_the whole the resuJting value of this effort is exceed- 
ingly doubtful and dubious. 
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One of the most recent forecasters of post-war conditions is Sir Alfred 
Booth, presiding director at the annual meeting of the Cunard Line. He 
fears much. He sees grave dangers, prominent among which is, ‘labor 
unrest due to false hopes of a new heaven and a new earth.” 

Sir Alfred’s fears are cited here merely because they are typical of the ideas 
of a number of persons of similar position in all countries—persons whose 
vision of life does not include industrial democracy, perhaps because they 
do not know what it is. The unknown is likely to provoke fear. 

Not a great deal need be said to these persons. Labor has no “‘false 
hopes of a new heaven and a new earth,” though it has hopes and decidedly 
strong hopes of an earth whereon certain principles of justice may find a 
new and more nearly universal recognition. 

No individual who does not fear justice need fear anything for which 
Labor hopes, because Labor hopes for nothing beyond justice. That is the 
strength of Labor’s contention—it is a contention for justice. 

Labor’s struggle is humanity’s struggle. It is a struggle to work out 
in daily life that democracy whose opportunities our republic is seeking to 
open to all people through this war. 

Labor is not chasing rainbows. It is not hoping “false hopes.” It 
is not regaling itself upon visions in the clouds while forgetting to keep its 
feet upon solid ground. 

Labor is practical. It is so by virtue of its being labor! 

Labor is determined to battle against everything that has for its ob- 
ject the perpetuation of wrongs against human beings. It is determined 
to build a better world for those who toil. It is the implacable foe of injus- 
tice in every human institution. It is the great constructive agency through 
which humanity is advancing over proven ground to a fuller life. 

Labor’s aspirations and Labor’s principles will remain after the war 
just what they are today,and they are today just what they have been. 
Only those who seek to perpetuate injustice and darkness have anything 
to fear. And they will have more to fear as Labor grows stronger! 





A recent meeting of the executive board of the Cigarmaker’s International 
Union was notable in several respects. It was the second 
KEEPING time in the history of the organization that the executive 
VRS Gone board had met, and it was the first time that a properly 
IN SIGHT . , rs . 
authorized meeting had been held. The meeting was not- 
able also for its declaration on the subject of reconstruction. 

The board adopted strong resolutions in support of the war, taking 
this action because, though every member of the board had long since declared 
himself, this was the first opportunity for the making of an official pro- 
nouncement as a body. 

The report of the Committee on War and Rehabilitation will be of in- 
terest to trade unionists generally. Samuel Gompers, vice-president of 
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the Cigarmakers’ International Union, was chairman of this committee. 
The report follows: 

While the people of our republic are struggling and making the necessary sacri- 
fices that freedom, justice, democracy and self-determination shall be made safe, now 
and for all time, we must have in mind the firm conviction that— 

1. The standards of life and of liberty shall not be deteriorated, but on the contrary 
improved to conform more nearly to a higher conception of justice, progress and civili- 


zation. 

2. The men and women of toil, injured or impaired shall, like our fighting men, have 
the fullest opportunity of rehabilitation, so that they may maintain their own self-respect 
the respect of the communities in which they live, by their ability to maintain their eco- 
nomic independence. 

With deep-seated veneration for the men fighting the battles for freedom, and 
determined that every effort shall be put forth to provide them with all things to make 
their struggle triumphant, we regard it as the height of unwisdom to disregard the victims 
of industry and to consign them to the industrial scrap-heap. 

In the reconstruction of the forces of our country it is unwise to defer a plan until 
after the close of the war, for then the problem will be immediate, and the practical 
solution to meet the critical situation will be almost, if not absolutely, impossible. 

While it is true that the problem of reconstruction may change from time to time, 
yet it is essential that the whole subject of reconstruction in principle shall receive present 
consideration and tentatively planned with such degree of latitude and elasticity as changed 
conditions may develop. : ; 

As a colossal problem confronted the American people when our whole industrial 
and commercial life was changed from a peace to a war basis, there can be no question 
but what the problem of transition from a war to a peace basis will be even a greater one 
to meet and to solve. 

The war for justice, freedom and democracy has stimulated the highest concep- 
tion and aspiration for industrial freedom, justice and democracy. The changed re- 
lations between man and man, employes and employers, must be recognized by all, and 
the workers speaking in the interest of and fer all the workers, shall have at least an equal 
voice in the determination of all conditions of life and labor—of local, state, national or 
international affairs. 

Inasmuch as the whole of our industrial and political life—naitional or international— 
has its basis in labor, the toilers must have full, comprehensive representation in all the 
affairs and agencies. Labor represents the human equation in all our affairs. 

We declare that in this war, not only the fact but the spirit of imperialism, militarism 
and autocracy must be crushed. The hope of the world, self-determination, freedom, 
justice and democracy, shall be enthroned for all time to come. 

In the face of that high resolve, all must be willing, if necessary, to make the 
supreme sacrifice. 

The resolution needs no comment. It is typically trade union in that 


it does not need to be interpreted. 

However, it may be well to call particular attention to some sentences. 
When the trade union movement laid down its policies upon our entrance 
into the war it declared that Labor must have representation upon all boards 
and commissions. The cigarmakers, in this resolution, voice the belief 
that this principle must continue after the war. “The workers 
shall have at least an equal voice in the determination of all conditions of 
life and labor. si 
And in addition, the following paragraph: 


' Inasmuch as the whole of our industrial and political life—local, national or interna- 
tional—has its basis in labor, the toilers must have full, comprehensive representation ia 
all the affairs and agencies. Labor represents the human equation in all our affairs. 
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In taking this position the cigarmakers yield to none in ‘‘deep-seated 
veneration” and support of the fighting men, but on the contrary regard it asa 
sacred duty to keep the standard of industrial democracy aloft in order 
that those who have fought abroad for democracy may return to a condition 
approximating as closely as may be the ideal for which they and the whole 
nation have struggled. 

The organized labor movement has a clear understanding of what it is 
striving for. It is striving for industrial as well as political democracy. 





“And so we join hands to lead the world to a new and better day.”” Thus 
TOWARD A speaks President Wilson, addressing the workers of America 
BETTER pay © Labor Day ina statement that must have heartened 
and fired every person who read it. “The light of a new 
conviction has penetrated to every class among us.’’ A new conviction 
not only that we are engaged in a noble contest at arms, but that we are 
engaged in building for ourselves and for all the people of all the world a 
better place in which to live and have our being and dream our dreams; 
a better place in which to work and play and raise our children. 
This address to the working people of America will have been delivered 
a month ago when these lines are read. But it will have significance long 
years from now. It is fitting then that we should read here again the Presi- 
dent’s message to the working people of America: 


My Fellow Citizens: Labor day, 1918, is not like any Labor day that we have 
known. Labor day was always keenly significant with us. Now, it is supremely signifi- 
cant. Keenly as we were aware a year ago of the enterprise of life and death upon which 
the nation had embarked, we did not perceive its meaning as clearly as we do now. We 
knew that we were all partners and must stand and strive together, but we did not realize 
as we do now that we are all enlisted men, members of a single army, of many parts and 
many tasks, but commanded by a single obligation, our faces set towards a single object, 
We now know that every tool in every essential industry is a weapon, and a weapon wielded 
for the same purpose that an Army rifle is wielded—a weapon which if we were to lay 
down no rifle would be of any use. 

And an weapon for what? What is the war for? Why are we enlisted? Why 
should we be ashamed if we were not enlisted? At first it seemed hardly more than a 
war of defense against the military aggression of Germany. Belgium had been violated 
France invaded, and Germany was afield again, as in 1870 and 1866, to work out her 
ambition in Europe; and it was necessary to meet her force with force. But it is clear now 
that it is much more than a war to alter the balance of power in Europe. Germany, it 
is now plain, was striking at what free men everywhere desire and must have—the right 
to determine their own fortunes, to insist upon justice, and to oblige governments to act 
for them and not for private and selfish interest of a governing class. It is a war to make 
the nations and peoples of the world secure against every such power as the German autoc- 
racy represents. It is a war of emancipation. Not until it is won can men anywhere 
live free from constant fear or breathe freely while they go about their daily tasks and know 
that governments are their servants, not their masters. 

This is, therefore, the war of all wars which labor should support, and support 
with all its concentrated power. The world can not be safe, men’s lives can not be secure, 
no man’s rights can be confidently and successfully asserted against the rule and mastery 
of arbitrary groups and special interests, so long as governments like that which after 
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long premeditation, drew Austria and Germany into this war are permitted to control the 
destinies and the daily fortunes of many nations, plotting while honest men work, laying 
fires of which innocent men, women and children are to be the fuel. 

You know the nature of this war. It is a war which industry must sustain. The 
army of laborers at home is as important, as essential, as the army of fighting men in the 
far fields of actual battle. And the laborer is not only needed as much as the soldier. It 
‘s his war. The soldier is his champion and representative. 

To fail to win would be to imperil everything that the laborer has striven for and 
held dear since freedom first had its dawn and his struggle for justice began. The soldiers 
at the front know this. It steels their muscles to think of it. They are crusaders. They 
are fighting for no selfish advantage for their own nation. They would despise any one 
who fought for the selfish advantage of any nation. They are giving their lives that 
homes everywhere, as well as the homes they love in America, may be kept sacred and 
safe, and men everywhere be free as they insist upon being free. They are fighting for 
the ideals of their own land, great ideals, immortal ideals, ideals which shall light the 
way for all men to the places where justice is done and men live with lifted heads and 
emancipated spirits. That is the reason they fight with solemn joy and are invincible! 

Let us make this, therefore, a day of fresh comprehension not only of what we are 
about and of renewed and clear-eyed resolution, but a day of consecration also, in which 
we devote ourselves without pause or limit to the great task of setting our own country 
and the whole world free to render justice to all, and of making it impossible for small 
groups of political rulers anywhere to disturb our peace or the peace of the world or in any 
way to make tools and puppets of those upon whose consent and upon whose power their 
own authority and their own very existence depends. 

We may count upon each other. The nation is of a single mind. It is taking 
counsel with no special class. It is serving no private or a single interest. Its own mind 
has been cleared and fortified by these days which burn the cross away. The light of a 
new conviction has penetrated to every class amongst us. We realize as we never realized 
before that we are comrades, dependent on one another, irresistible when united, power- 
less when divided. And so we join hands to lead the world to a new and better day. 

“ (Signed) Wooprow WILSON.” 


We have come to look for such utterances from President Wilson. We 
have come to expect from him those expressions of thought and purpose 
that are in keeping with the yearning of the masses for a justice which shall 
be concrete and alive. 

“And so now we join hands to lead the world to a new and better day.’’ 

It is so. It is for that that the labor movement has its life and being. 
We lock forward to a time when dreams shall become realities, when brutal 
and predatory greed shall give place to a justice that shall reach into the 
homes and work places of men and women to create for them a richer, fuller 
life, with more of happiness and understanding and less of sorrow and op- 
pression and narrowness of outlook. 

We go forward to a day in which opportunity shall open the gates of 
life to all. 

And out of the great crusade of arms the millions are catching this 
vision of Labor. In the day that is to come it shall come to pass. 

For the fight now ‘every tool in every essential industry is a weapon” 
that we wield gladly for freedom’s cause—gladly and with profound con- 
viction. Through the invincible might of our nation’s arms and tools shall 
we go to victory—and to the boundless opportunities beyond. 
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FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bill Posters and Billers 


Wm. Mc Carthy.—Our organization is composed 
of 63 locals and has a total membership of 1,500. 
Strikes have been on in Newark, New Jersey; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Minnesota, for a week to ten days to gain an 
increase in wages; all controversies have been 
brought to a successful termination and 150 unionists 
were affected. State of employment is excellent. 


Bookbinders 


Walter N. Reddick.—Our organization is com- 
posed of 166 locals and has a total membership of 
15,928; these figures include two new locals which 
have been organized in Calgary and Alberta, 
Canada. We have had 3 deaths and as a result 
thereof have expended $225. A strike was in 
progress in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for a few 


days for the purpose of enforcing the new wage 
scale, and all members returned to work pending 
adjustment by War Labor Board. State of em- 
ployment is good and increases have been granted 
in several localities. 


Carpenters and Joiners 


Frank Duffy—A local has been orgarized in 
Wisconsin; New Brunswick, Canada; Florida 
Massachusetts; Ontario, Canada; North Carolina 
Louisiana; Texas; Oklahoma; New Hampshire; 
Porto Rico; Mississippi; Kentucky; Colorado, and 
Washington. We have had 149 deaths which 
has resulted in an expenditure of $27,589. Stat: 
of employment is good. 


Carvers, Wood 


Frank Detlef—Our organization is composed¥of 
21 locals and has a total membership of 1,062 
As a result of strike lasting 4 days, hours were 
reduced from 53 to 48; 5 unionists were affected 
State of employment is poor. 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers 


Leonard S. Rantz.—Our organization is com- 
posed of 10 locals and has a total membership of 
200. State of employment is good, and there is 
a shortage of help. 


Elevator Constructors 


Frank J. Schneider—Our organization is com- 
posed of 42 locals and has a total membership oi 
3,018. State of employment is good. 


Engineers, Marine 


Geo. A. Grubb.—Our organization is composed 
of 65 locals and has a total membership of 11,440 
General or district conditions were set in May 
and June with general advances in pay; a few local 
cases are not completed. State of employmentfis 
excellent. 

Fire Fighters 


Wm. A. Smith—Our organization is composed 
of 116 locals and has a total membership of 9,817, 
which is an increase of 17 locals and 1,520 members 
After members had been on strike for 7} hours in 
Pittsburgh for an increase in salary of $15 per 
month, the matter was referred to the War Labor 
Board for adiustment; 773 members were affected 
Five locals have gained an increase in salary, aad 
another local gained the two-shift system. 


Lace Operatives 


David L. Gould.—Our organization is composed 
of 18 locals and has a total membership of 984 
We have had two deaths resulting in an expenditure 
of $1,000. State of employment is fair. 
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Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—Our organization is com- 
posed of 88 locals and has a total membership of 
6,000; these figures include a new local which was 
formed in Los Angeles, California; Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi; and Galveston, Texas; as well as 400 new 
members. A strike has been on five weeks, and is 
still pending, in Bloomington, Illinois, for the 
purpose of increasing wages and for recognition of 
the union; 97 unionists, and 11 non-unionists are 
affected. Our local union No. 26 of San Francisco, 
California, obtained for 1,500 members a straight 
increase of $2 per week for each of its members, 
which scale was secured without strike. ‘State 
of employment is fair and improving. 


Lithographers 


James M. O’ Connor.—Our organization, is com- 
posed of 40 locals and has a total membership of 
5,454. These figures include a new local which 
was formed in Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. We 
have had 2 deaths and as a result we have expended 
$1,000. Unprecedented demand for men _ has 
automatically increased wages. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots 


M. D. Tenniswood.—Our organization is com- 
my of 40 locals and has a total membership of 
5,076. 


Mine Workers 
Wm. Green.—Our organization is composed of 
3,823 locals and has a total membership of 422,112, 
4,699 of this amount including our Canadian mem- 
bership; the above figures include an increase of 
86 locals and 39,083 members. 


Print Cutters 

W. H. Parr.—Our organization is composed of 
5 locals and has a total membership of 395. We 
have had 1 death resulting in an expenditure of 
$200. We have presented a contract to employers 
for 8 hours per day and 4 on Saturday and an 
increase of $8 per week, and some employers have 
already signed this agreement. 

Printers and Color Mixers 

Patrick E. Lyons.—Our organization is composed 
of 8 locals and has a total membership of 470. 
We have had | death resulting in an expenditure 
of $200. We have gained 20 per cent increase in 
wages and lessened hours one hour a day during 
six months of the year and ten hours a week the 
other 6 months. We have concluded an agree- 
ment covering a period of 3 years to August 1, 
1921. 

Printers, Steel and Copper Plate 

James E. Goodyear.—Our organization is com- 
posed of 11 locals and has a total membership of 
1,342. One shop in Philadelphia has granted an 
increase equalling about $7 per week. State of 
employment is good and improving. 

Railway Mail Association 

W. M. Collins —Our organization is composed 
of 119 locals and has a total membership of 13,315, 
which is an increase of 139 members during the 
month. We have had 3 deaths, resulting in an 
expenditure of $12,000, and have cared for 66 sick 
and disabled members, making an added expenditure 
of $5,622. Wage increase of $200 per annum 
granted by Congress is in effect for one year from 
July 1. Legislation has been passed improving 
working conditions of about 15 per cent of our 
employes. State of employment is fair and there is 
a scarcity of eligibles. 


Transferrers, Steel Plate 
J. A. Mac Caskie.—Our organization is composed 
of 3 locals and has a total membership of 80. State 
of employment is good. 
Weavers, Wire 
Chas. C. Bradley. —Our organization is composed 
of 5 locals and has a total membership of 330. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Improved wage scales have been gained without 
strike, though it was necessary for the pastemakers 
to strike 4 out of 21 shops, the remaining shops 
having acceded to their demands immediately. 
Employment is steady, especially in the ship- 
building and iron industry. Some employers are 
placing women in positions formerly held by men and 
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are only paying half the wages. Train baggage 
messengers and optical mechanics of this city and 
Oakland have organized. 

San Mateo.—J. B. Falvey: 

Carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers, sheet metal 
workers, plumbers, hodcarriers, etc., received in- 
crease of $1 per day. Shipbuilding is absorbing 
all mechanics and laborers in this vicinity. The 
union label is constantly being urged 

Taft—P. E. Gilmore: 

A few oil companies have slightly increased 
pay. Electrical workers received an increase in 
wages through the Oil Inspection Board, which 
is effective throughout the oil fields of California. 
Employment is steady. 


COLORADO 


Denver —Earl R. Hoage: 

Gas stokers, linemen, and gasfitters increased 
wages 75 cents per day after a short strike. Em- 
ployment is steady in most lines. New coal and 
metal mines are opening up as fast as men can be 
secured to operate them, and the U. S. General 
Hospital at Aurora has been doubled in size and 
will furnish employment for a large number of 
men all winter. Railway clerks and federal em- 
ployes have organized. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington.—L,. A. Sterne: 
Employes of a local railway and electric com- 
pany have organized, as well as elevator operators 


and cooks. 
FLORIDA 


Fort Myers.—W. J. Burke: 

Carpenters received an increase of 50 cents per 
day, thus augmenting their scale to $3.50 per 
day. There is very littk work in any line. 

Jacksonville—W. E. Terry: 

Organized labor is in excellent shape, employ- 
ment steady in all trades, good wages and 8 hours 
prevail, with time and one-half for overtime. Ship- 
yard workers have splendid locals. Organized 
labor turned out its full strength on Labor Day 
and was honored by having the Attorney General 
of the State march in line at the head of the Black- 
smiths’ Union in which he still retains membership. 

Pensacola.—H. S. Kieley: 

Employment is steady and ship and naval air 
station is in great need of skilled and unskilled 
men. Garment workers have organized. 


GEORGIA 


Columbus.—C. H. Ray: 
Sheet metal workers reorganized and are working 
eight hours per day with no reduction in pay. 


Local No. 834, Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes of America, has 
been formed. Employment is steady. Textile 
Local No. 1124 is very near the 5,000 mark and 
more workers are joining at every meeting. At a 
local mill, workers are being discharged for union 
affiliation, and a strike is on. Injunction has 
been issued and the city is under martial law 
Street carmen’s local has been unable to reach a 
settlement with the company. 


IDAHO 


Wallace.—H. O. Voss: 
Mine, mill and smeltermen have organized. 


ILLINOIS 


Bloomington.—Anton A. Monfort: 

Laundry. workers are on strike for recognition 
and $10 minimum. Employment is steady. 

Centralia —M. R. Cunningham: 

Federal Labor Bureau has opened in this city 
Hodcarriers received an advance from 50 cents 
per hour to 62} cents. Employment is steady. 

Cham paign.—J. E. Harding: 

An agreement has been secured with a local 
company through the activities of the War Labor 
Board whereby no strikes or lockouts shall occur 
on government work or war industries work, and 
all matters shall be submitted to the board for 
adjustment. After a strike lasting 60 days plumbers 
received an increase of $1 per day; as a result of 
strike lasting the same length of time, electricians 
advanced wages 274 cents per hour. We have a 
War Labor Council of Defense which is looking 
into the price of foods and war contributions by 
organized labor, and has succeeded in getting at 
the bottom of some of the unfair food prices. 

Lincoln.— R. E. Dickson: 

Barbers have received an increase, and shaves 
have been raised from 15 to 20 cents, and hair 
cuts from 35 to 50 cents. The newly elected 
President of the Trades Council has appointed a 
label committee. Employment is steady. 

Metropolis —E. A. Speckman: 

Through negotiations between committee from 
the Central Labor Union and the City Council, 
laborers have been granted 10 cents per hour 
increase, teamsters 20 cents per hour, grader men 
50 cents per day, and street commissioner $20 per 
month. Big preparations were made for Labor 
Day celebration which was the first held in Metropo- 
lis. Foundry employes, and steam and operative 
engineers have organized. Employment is steady. 

Murphysboro.—J. W. Moran: 

Employes on the electric railway have organized. 
Employment is steady. 
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Rockford.—-Art. C. Johnson: 

Machine shop workers received 10 per cent in- 
crease, which was voluntarily granted by the 
manufacturers. Labor and mechanics are scarce. 
Local of women machine shop workers have or- 
ganized under Local No. 1122, International 
Association of Machinists. 

Springfield —R. E. Woodmansee: 

Local union of carpenters has advanced wages 
from 55 cents to 65 cents per hour. Typogra- 
phical Union No. 177 received an increase of $4 
per week, ice wagon drivers received an increase 
of $2 per week, Janitors’ Union No. 14843 an in- 
crease of $10 per month and Painters’ Union No. 
90, an increase of 10 cents per hour. The new 
wage-scales were gained through negotiations. 
The War Labor Board has been decided upon 
by both parties as a medium of adjustment of the 
street car strike which has been in force the past 
year, and the matter has been placed before the 
board. Local No. 788, mine, mill and smelter 
workers, has been formed. 

Urbana, Champaign.— Geo. Hankins: 

By strike lasting three months, inside electrical 
workers advanced wages from 47} cents per hour 
to 75 cents per hour, and secured recognition of 
the Building Trades Council. Street carmen 
have organized. Employment is steady. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—J. D. Vance: 

Federal Local No. 16211, of railroad shop men 
has been organized. Employment is steady. 

Elwood.—Harry Tyner Hilligoss: 

Employes at a local sheet and tin plate concern 
were on strike but agreed to start the operation of 
the plant, pending a settlement of the War Labor 
Board. Retail clerks are organizing. Employ- 
ment is fair. 

Richmond.—Robert E. Graham: 

Employes of a local machine shop received 
an increase in wages of 5 to 14 cents per hour as 
a result of organization, and mediation between 
the workers and employes through a representa- 
tive of the, United States government. Rail- 
road carpenters, clerks, car repairers, freight hand- 
lers and railroad laborers, as well as city firemen, 
machinists, painters, shop carpenters, metal polish- 
ers, blacksmiths and sheet metal workers have or- 
ganized, and Federal Labor Union has been formed. 
Some plants are employing women in work formerly 
done by men, and are paying less. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—H. E. Loring: 
_ After a strike of 5 days electricians secured an 
increase in wages from 60 to 75 cents per hour; 
also several building crafts have secured increases 
without strike. A janitors’ local of 50 members 
was installed, August 17. Employment is steady. 

Dubuque.—J. M. Conley: 

Boilermakers and iron shipbuilders have placed 
their appeal in the hands of the National War 
Labor Board. Our labor paper urges the use of 
the union label in every issue. Plants are increas- 
ing forces, many women are being employed, and 
= —_ factories they are being placed on hazardous 

ork. 
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Fort Madison.—Bethel Slutz: 

Railroad laborers of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad have organized. Employment 
is steady. 

Ottumwa.—Frank Mahon: 

Machinists received an increase in wages to 
62} cents per hour and a 9-hour day after a strike 
lasting 10 days. Retail clerks have organized. 
There is no unemployment. 

Sioux City—LaVern Merriman: 

Plumbers and steamfitters asked for increased 
wages and succeeded in raising their scale to $7 
per 8 hours. Employment is steady and there is 
a slight shortage in skilled labor. 

Waterloo.—Leon A. Link: 

Newspapers of the city have granted employes 
a $3 per week war bonus in excess of the present 
scale. City firemen have secured an increase in 
salary as well as the two-platoon system as ,a 
result of organization. Employment in almost all 
lines is steady with the exception of the building 
trade crafts. Local manufacturers have organized 
and are making an effort to secure war contracts 
in an effort to hold the labor in the city as provided 
by the regulations governing community labor 
boards now being organized under the Department 
of Labor;.a representative of labor is on the Com- 
munity Labor Board. Boilermakers and carmen 
at Illinois Central Railway shops have affiliated 
with Central Labor Union. 


KANSAS 


Fort Scott—Geo. B. Davis: 

Barbers, cooks, waiters, and laborers have 
organized and secured better wages and con- 
ditions of work. Employment is steady. 

Wichtta.—William Talbot: 

Employment is steady and the plants are short 
of help. Labor is demanding the label on all 
articles purchased. Maintenance of way employes, 
telephone operators, mill workers and carmen have 
organized. The recent scale of wages was accepted 
unanimously by all contractors. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—Jno. D. Wilson: 

Over 800 street carmen have organized, and 
straight increases of 5 cents in the price of each of 
the principal phases of barber work have been made 
in what is known as the “central district” which is 
that part of the city over which the Master Barbers’ 
Association has jurisdiction. Extensive prepara- 
tions were made for Labor Day, and Barbers’ 
Local No. 45 has won four handsome silver cups 
for the best float and the best appearance in line 
of march in the last two years. Employment is 
steady. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Whitman.—Geo. Douglas: 

All shoe workers received a 21 per cent increase 
through the union. Employment is steady. 

Worcester.—John L. Sullivan: 

Retail clerks secured without trouble closing 
hour of 6 o'clock including Saturdays. Employ- 
ment is steady and a munition plant is under con- 
struction. Grocery clerks have organized. 
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MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids.—Chas. W. Wagner: 

Trades and Labor Council has elected a political 
committee to investigate the candidates running 
for public office. Street railway employes, rail- 
way clerks, freight handlers, and maiatenance of 
way employes have organized. 

Jackson.—James G. Henley: 

Printers received an increase of $4 per week, 
and molders an increase of 50 cents perday. Nearly 
all plants have been turned into munition works, 
and are increasing forces as workers become avail- 
able. Carmen, boilermakers and blacksmiths have 
reorganized. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Gulfport—W. W. Harrison: 
There is no unemployment at present. Local 
of retail clerks has been organized. 


MISSOURI 


Hannibal.—Arch Little: 

Organized labor is in the best of condition. 
Barbers received an advance of $4 per week, and 
printers $2 to $4 per week without strike. Active 
campaign is being conducted’ by Woman’s Label 
League. Maintenance of way employes have 
organized. Employment is steady and many 
craftsmen are working overtime. 

Sedalia.—Edw. Mullaley: 

Street carmen received 8 cents per hour in- 
crease; also printers received increase of $3 per week. 
Trades union booth at Missouri State Fair was 
maintained from August 10 to 19 inclusive by the 
Missouri State Federation of Labor and Sedalia 
Federation of Labor for the purpose of boosting 
the union label. Municipal fire fighters, street 
car operators, railway clerks have organized, and 
two federal labor unions have been formed. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

St. Louis —A. M. Lawrence: 

Help is very scarce, and there is a shortage of 
labor in the shoe industry. There is a continual 


agitation and demand for union labelled products. 
One local of boot and shoe workers has been or- 
ganized with 200 members, as well as local of the 
Journeymen Barbers’ International Union, in Brook- 
field, Missouri; the union card has been placed in 
4 barber shops in that city. 


NEBRASKA 


Grand Island.—H. H. Long: 

Railway carmen secured 8 hours, time and one- 
half for overtime and Sunday. Railway clerks 
have organized. Employmeut is steady. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Portsmouth.—Robt. V. Noble: 

Masons and bricklayers received an advance of 10 
cents per hour without strike; also hodcarriers 
and common laborers received an increase from 
5 to 10 cents per hour. Large marine barracks 
is well under way at the Navy Yard, as well as 
large barracks and hospitals at Forts Constitution 
and Stark; three hundred and eight houses are 
under construction for a local shipbuilding cor- 
poration. The recently organized Metal Trades 
Council is doing excellent work in Navy Yard 
organization. A steady drive is being carried on 
by the label committee of the Central Labor Union. 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City —S. J. Elliott: 

Composition roofers and steam and operating 
engineers have organized. Employment is steady. 

Atlantic City —Wm. F. Kavanagh: 

Hotel workers, colored and white, who lately 
organized, have increased wages $10 to $15 per 
month, eliminated fines for breakage, secured 
better food, shorter workday, and one day rest in 
seven. Stationary firemen and engineers in hotels 
have organized. 

Carlstadt.—Wm. J. Reinhardt: 

Machinists have increased rates in Paterson 
through their union, and new agreements were 
entered into. Employment is fairly steady ex- 
cept in the building trades. Machinists’ picnic for 
the benefit of the Red Cross netted in the neighbor- 
hood of $185. Machinists and carmen on the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad at 
Kingsland have organized. 

Vineland.—A. J. Dean° 

Carpenters have advanced wages from 50 to 
624 cents per hour without strike; also glass workers 
have made improvements in conditions and wages 
without strike. Everyone is working, and the 
glass companies are increasing forces. 























Whippany.—A. B. Losey: 

Through collective ‘bargaining carpenters are 
now receiving from 60 to 65 cents per hour in this 
and the surrounding districts. Employment is 
generally fair. 


NEW YORK 


Elmira.—C. B. McCallum: 

A local manufacturing company, employing 
6,000, has granted an increase of 6 to 12 cents 
per hour; also another plant has granted a slight 
increase, and barbers received an advance of $3 
per week, as well as ice men of 50 cents per day. 
Employment is steady and there is a shortage 
of all kinds of labor. Local No. 658, Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks, has been organized, and 400 
members have been initiated in Machinists’ Local 
No. 421. Lists of union manufacturers are being 
made up for the local stores. 


Poughkeepsie-—Chas. J. Zeil: 

Carpenters advanced their wages from 60 cents 
to 65 cents per hour without strike. District 
Council of Carpenters has recently been organized. 
The newly organized garment workers are making 
splendid progress; 400 members are already en- 
rolled and 12 to 15 are taken in at every meeting. 
Employment is not steady. 


OHIO 


Akron.—C. L. Gaskins: 

Ice drivers, who recently organized, have in- 
creased wages $2.50 per week, regulated hours, 
and their union is being recognized. Carpenters 
have raised scale to 70 cents per hour with half 
holiday Saturday. Employment is steady ex- 
cept in building trades, and rubber and metal 
industries are increasing forces every day. Boiler- 
makers, bakery and confectionery workers have 
organized. 


Akron —Peter Smith: 

Brewery workers have received an advance of 
$2a week. Boilermakers, meatcutters and butcher 
workmen have organized. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Garment workers who were on strike 3 weeks 
adjusted their difficulty through government 
arbitration. Material workers who struck for 
one week also adjusted their controversy through 
arbitration. Employment is steady. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Glouster.—D. W. Wallace: 

A large fire occurred August 25, which destroyed 
considerable property, and as a result approxi- 
mately 300 men were thrown out of employment. 
Employment is not steady due to a shortage of 
railroad cars. 

Mansfield_—Emil Aderman: 

Stationary engineers employed by the City 
have secured an increase in wages of $22.50 per 
month; also street carmen have received an in- 
crease in wages, as well as all city employes. Three 
factories are building large additions and another 
large shell factory is about ready to operate and 
will employ machinists and helpers. Painters of 
Shelby, and boilermakers of Mansfield and Crest- 
line, Ohio, have organized. Our membership is 
steadily increasing. 

Martin's Ferry.—W.S. Morris: 

Bridge workers employed by a local mill have 
organized. Compensation for city engineers and 
policemen has been raised 15 per cent. Employ- 
ment is steady except in the sheet mills, and that 
is for the reason that sheet iron is on the non-es- 
sential list. Belmont Trades and Labor Assembly 
met with Ohio Valley Trades Assembly in joint 
celebration Labor Day. 

Toledo.—L,. H. Bathurst: 

There is a large plant going up at which 20,000 
men will be employed. 

Wellsville—Frank Smurthwaite: 

Conditions of the kiln workers have been vol- 
untarily improved at a local pottery plant. Employ- 
ment is steady, and there is a scarcity of help in 
the potting industry, especially in the: clay de- 
partment. The clerks of the railroad shops have 
organized. 


OKLAHOMA 


Pawhuska.—Orten Taylor: 

Carpenters raised their scale 12} cents per hour, 
and federated laborers 50 cents per day. City 
and county now employ union labor on all work. 
Employment is steady. 

Tulsa.—G. E. Warren: 

White local,.as well as colored local of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes has been organized, and oil refinery 
workers at Sand Springs are waiting for charter. 
There is practically no unemployment except in 
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the building trades, which is on account of lack of 
material and many mechanics and laborers are 
leaving for governemnt work. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Forest City.—F. A. Burdick: 

Improvements in wages of street carmen have 
been secured through the commission. Employ- 
ment is steady, and the Stillwater mines have 
resumed operation after being idle for about four 
years. 

Wilkes- Barre —John J. Yonhon: 

Brewery workers secured an increase of $1.50 
per week; city firemen who recently organized, 
secured an increase of $12 per month and bonus; 
car workers also received substantial increase 
and new agreement. Auto accessory company 
has started up; forces are being increased in other 
plants, and employment is steady in the munes, 
shops, and railroads. Wagon salesmen of a local 
tea company, unorganized as yet, but have made 
application to Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers’ Union, have declared strike for an 
increase in wages from $18 to $20 per week. We 
have made application for charter for the steam 
and operating engineers. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Greenville —A. S. Gabriel: 
About 95 per cent of the electrical workers of 
this city have organized. Employment is steady. 


TEXAS 


Galveston. —J. S. Lewis: 

Through the organization of the railroad car- 
men on the water front conditions have been 
made much better for all laborers in the city. 
Employment is fair. 

Mart.—J. J. Sansom: 

Substantial increases in wages, hours, and con- 
ditions have been received through national move 
on all railroads under federal control. Employ- 
ment is steady 

Wichita Falls —Jack Prather: 

September 1, painters and paperhangers re- 
ceived new scale of $6.40 per eight hours. Large 
numbers of West Texas farmers and their families 
are flocking to this city, and the men find ready 
employment. 


WASHINGTON 


Everett—James Ballew: 

Shipyard laborers, riggers and fasteners organized 
with 47 members; scale of wages is 50 cents per 
hour, and the union shop has been secured. Metal 
Trades Council has been formed. Carpenters 
have received an increase in wages from $5.60 
to $6 per day; ship carpenters to $6.60 per day; 
plumbers from $7 to $8 per day; sheet metal work- 
ers from $5 to $6; plasterers from $7 to $8; build- 
ing laborers, hodcarriers from $5 to $6; concrete 
men from $4.50 to $5.50; cement finishers from $6 
to $7 per day. Employment is steady. 

Seattle —C. B. Young. 

Conditions are being improved by negotia- 
tions with employers. Employment is steady 


and plants are increasing forces. Laborers and 
helpers of San Diego and San Pedro, riggers of 
San Pedro, longshore workers of Eureka, Cal- 
ifornia, shipyard laborers, riggers, and fasteners 
of Everett, Washington, and Tillamook, Oregon, 
have organized. 

Tacoma.— A. L.. Dickson: 

Cereal workers are on strike for better wages 
As a result of strike and negotiations timber workers 
received 25 per cent advance; also through nego- 
tiation gas workers received increase of 20 per 
cent; building laborers of 124 per cent, and meat 
cutters of 10 per cent. Employment is steady 
and forces are being increased in all lines. Labor 
has elected one commissioner out of five on the 
City Council. Timekeepers and asbestos workers 
have organized. 

Tacoma.— Joseph H. Lyons: 

Employes of a local concern doing work for 
an unfair shipbuilding company struck, and after 
two hours a mutual agreement was reached. Sheet 
metal workers after a strike of 10 days secured 
scale of $8 per day in all shops. The local ship- 
yards are increasing forces, and all men are obtained 
through the organization. We have a large de- 
mand for labels and cards. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg. —S. F. Guinn: 

Teamsters and laundry workers are on strike 
for recognition. Laundry workers and hodcar- 
riers have organized. Employment is steady. 

Parkersburg.—C. F. Mehl: 

Local oil company gave their employes 10 per 
cent increase. Garment workers have organized 
Employment is steady. 

Richwood.—Chas. T. Wilson: 

Three hundred and seventy leather workers, 
and forty musicians have organized. Employ- 
ment is steady, except for the leather workers. 

Wheeling.—L. Matt. Geer: 

Strike is still pending at two local cigar fac- 
tories, these concerns being the only ones who 
have not granted the increase in wages asked 
for. Members of the Structural Iron Workers are on 
strike or lockout at Wheeling and Martin’s Ferry. 
Another union label drive is to be launched by 
the Ohio Valley Trades Assembly. While the label in 
every form is to be boosted, efforts are to be cen- 
tered on the tobacco label. Employment is steady 


WISCONSIN 


bevou.—Harry L. Mikesell: 

Factories are all running full time, and manu- 
facturers are granting shorter hours and a small 
percentage in wages. There is a lockout at a local 
plant and as a result we have asked for chartér 
for a local of foundry employes and a Federai 
Labor Union. 

La Crosse.-—R. G. Knutson: 

Team Drivers’ Local No. 199 received a vol- 
untary increase of 50 cents per day, which took 
effect August 1, thus making the present scale 
$3.40 for helpers and $3.85 for teamsters. Molders’ 
Union No. 343 also received a voluntary increase 
of 50 cents per day augmenting scale to $4.50 
per day for 10 hours. There is a shortage of labor 
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at present. A representative of Labor has been 
appointed on the new U. S. Community Labor 
Board. 


Oshkosh.— Paul J. Edwards: 

It is impossible to secure help, and machinists 
are especially in great demand at good wages. 
Railway clerks have organized with 42 members. 


CANADA 


Guelph, Ontario.—Chas. P. Doughty: 

Trades and Labor Council affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. There is no 
unemployment. 

Kingston, Ontario —Wm. Baxter: 

Stationary firemen and oilers have organized, 
and a local of textile workers has been formed 
with 49 members. Employment is steady. 


Montreal, Quebec._—J. A. LaFlamme: 

As a result of negotiations, three munition 
plants have granted the prevailing scale of 
wages. A Royal Commission is now sitting in 
order to regulate the wages and conditions in 
all shipyards here. This commission has recently 
been appointed, and the right for all to organize 
has been granted. Bakery drivers have organized. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Quebec.—Edw. Little: 

Two strikes on shipbuilding and ship repair 
work have taken place, which involve about 600 
men, and are still in progress. 


St. John, N. B.—James L. Sugrue: 

Street railway workers have been granted in- 
crease in wages to 60 cents per hour after strike 
lasting 4 hours, as well as 4 months’ back time. 
These workers have been negotiating for this 
improved wage-scale since April. A member of 
organized labor has been appointed on permanent 
commission to administer compensation act. Ship 
carpenters, teamsters, and stationary engineers 
have organized. 


St. Thomas, Ontario.—John Lane: 

Municipal coal yard has been established. Street 
railway conductors, motormen, and _ electrical 
workers have organized. Employment is steady. 


Sydney, Nova Scotia.—P. McE. Nicholson: 

Retail clerks have shortened hours by mutual 
agreement, and steel workers are constantly gain- 
ing a better wage-scale. Employment is steady 
and a large addition is being made to a local steel 
corporation. A campaign urging the use of the 
union label is being carried on for the first time. 
Typographical Union has been organized, and 


barbers are applying for charter. 
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